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THE SEARCH FOR A LAIC MORALITY UNDER 
THE FRENCH THIRD REPUBLIC : RENOUVIER 
AND THE ‘CRITIQUE PHILOSOPHIQUE’ 


H. Tint 





o the student of the social and political history of France in the 

19th century, it is axiomatic that governments seeking to 

preserve a fixed hierarchic order of society as a general rule 
sought and obtained the support of the catholic Church. While such 
governments undertook to assure the physical stability of their régime, 
they entrusted the moral education of the people to the catholic 
Church, which taught the virtues of submission to authority and the 
sanctity of private property. 

The dictatorship of Napoleon III, established on the ruins of the 
generous democratic hopes of 1848, infused great bitterness into the 
protagonists of social and political change. The close support the 
Emperor received from the Church extended this feeling to her. 
When the Empire finally collapsed ignominiously in 1870, the 
Church, in the eyes of most democrats, shared its disrepute. Small 
wonder, then, that the birth of the democratic Third Republic in the 
1870’s brought men to power who were as anti-clerical as they were 
anti-monarchist. 

The French had had some little experience of parliamentary 
government—particularly during 1830-48 and towards the end of the 
Second Empire—and the Third Republic slowly evolved its mode of 
government from those beginnings. It was more difficult to define the 
ideology that was to govern the new order. After 1877, when the 
leadership of the Republic devolved on men whose political 
apprenticeship had not been served under Louis Philippe or Napoleon 
III, it seemed inconceivable that the citizens of the new republican 
régime should be enjoined to obey the moral, social and political 
precepts of the old order. What was to take their place? Apart from 
being of vital concern to republican governments bent on introducing 
free, universal ‘laic education, this was a question which excited the 
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H. Tint 
majority of social and political thinkers of the period and, indeed, 
has not ceased to exercise the minds of many French intellectuals 
to this day. 

For the purposes of this article we have examined the pages of 
an influential review of the early days of the Republic, the Critique 
Philosophique, which provided a platform for an important body of 
laic moralists and educationists, keenly aware of the need for a new 
ideology. Our analysis will reveal some of the principal reasons why 
catholic moral teaching was held by many of these thinkers to be 
particularly unsuited to the new order, and throw light on some of 
the main laic moral systems canvassed as alternatives to catholicism, 
with particular reference to that of Charles Renouvier and his group, 
whose organ the Critique Philosophique was. 


‘ 


That Renouvier and his Critique Philosophique’ had any con- 
siderable influence on the moral education of the Third Republic 
has at times been contested. Petit,? for example, refuses to accept 
Barrés’ statement that, after 1871, neo-Kantianism—of which 
Renouvier was the most prominent exponent*—was the credo of the 
University. According to him it was Taine and Renan who were the 
real intellectual leaders of the period. Seignobos, although not 
denying the influence of Taine,‘ accords importance to Ribot, 
Ravaisson and Lachelier® and does not mention Renouvier at all. 
Surprisingly enough, Debidour in his L’Eglise et Etat sous la 
Troisiéme République, a work that shares much of the outlook of 
Renouvier, also fails even to record his name, while Hanotaux, for all 
his appreciation of Renouvier’s ‘authority and perseverance,”* is 
sceptical about the social influence of any of the major philosophies 
of the time. ‘The ethics of the Catholic Church,’ writes Hanotaux,’ 
‘remains on the whole the rule of social life.’ 

Dansette,* on the other hand, although he first of all claims that 
the average republican’s relation to neo-Kantianism was like M. 
Jourdain’s to prose,’ later recognises that Renouvier’s doctrines 
exerted a direct—if unspecifiable—influence on the State schools.’° 
Another hundred pages, and he concedes that the doctrines of 
Buisson and Séailles are mere vulgarisations of Renouvier.'' Grudging 
as these admissions appear—Dansette’s sympathies are not where 
Renouvier’s were—the mention of Buisson is an important pointer 
to at least one of the influences of Renouvier and his group. For 
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more than fifteen years Buisson occupied the post of Director of 
Primary Education under the Third Republic, afterwards to become 
Professor of Education at the Sorbonne and then an influential 
deputy. As tireless and successful champions of the laic idea, he and 
his friends were true representatives of all Renouvier and the Critique 
stood for. But instead of Séailles, whose intellectual stature may not 
be very impressive, Dansette might have mentioned Félix Pécaut, 
whom Weill rightly calls ‘the great teacher of the New School,’ 
Director of Studies at the Ecole Normale Supérieure at Fontenay, 
and inspecteur général de instruction publique, whose articles in the 
Critique Philosophique are substantially indistinguishable from those 
of Renouvier himself. And then there is Henri Marion, an 
illustrious and influential disciple. He was the first holder of the 
newly-founded Chair of Education at the Sorbonne, and an authority 
on educational questions, much read particularly by teachers in 
training colleges.'* But numerous additional examples of Renouvier’s 
influence could be given. Its magnitude is adequately characterised 
by Thibaudet: ‘The Republic is an institution that has succeeded, 
like the Capetian monarchy .... its final victory... . is an 
intellectual one, I mean the successful conclusion of the Dreyfus 
affair. It is from the Dreyfus affair that we derive the new republican 
cadres. But these genuine republican cadres were beginning to appear 
as early as 1873: a host of independent philosophers with protestant 
inclinations . . . grouped around a man who is no doubt, together 
with Cournot, the ablest philosopher of his time: Renouvier. Their 
weekly organ, the Critique Philosophique, was written almost entirely 
by Renouvier and his faithful second-in-command, Pillon.’ . . . ‘For 
thirty years, the speculative influence of Renouvier was extremely 
strong on- about a hundred philosophers, that is to say on the 
intellectual cadres.’** 

Daniel Halévy agreed with Thibaudet: ‘Renouvier has the im- 
portance you attribute to him . . ._he [also] participated vigorously 
in the great republican enterprise of school reform; a spark from his 
fine brain will pass to every other reformer.’’* 


Il. 

There could be no possible ambiguity about the function the 
Critique Philosophique intended to fulfil. From its inception to the 
moment it ceased publication it saw its ‘raison d’étre . . . [in] the 
urgent need for a republican philosophy in France... [a philosophy] 
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free from the speculations of a spent metaphysics, the sophisms of 
which lie exposed.”** Nor was it reluctant to name the ‘spent meta- 
physics’ which it sought to replace, or to reveal the many reasons 
which prompted it to see in these ‘sophisms’ the most dangerous 
threats to the nascent democratic Republic that was to bring France 
out of her supposed decadence. The reader was bluntly told: “The 
[catholic] priesthood—through the decrees of the Vatican which 
transform the Syllabus into the infallible expression of catholic faith 
—has declared itself to be in a permanent state of revolt against the 
laic state . . . its ambition is to direct the political conscience of 
peoples and to govern governments. It constitutes a highly organized 
absolutist International which is everywhere a threat to liberty, 
common rights and public order.”’’ 

To show that this was no mere polemic, the Critique Philosophique 
instanced numerous reactionary political machinations for which, in 
its opinion, the Church was responsible. There was no greater threat 
to the Republic in these early years of its existence than the 
pretensions of its President Mac-Mahon, and no date of his 
presidency is more likely to rouse a republican than the 16th May 
1877, when democracy once again seemed doomed. In “The mis- 
fortunes of the parliamentary régime in France’* the writer 
maintained that there were telling similarities between the govern- 
ment of Mac-Mahon in 1877 and that of Polignac in 1830, not only 
in their apparent autocratic political convictions but also in the clerical 
support they seemed to command. And when, at the end of the year, 
the electorate again returned a republican majority to the Chamber of 
Deputies, despite the bitter campaign of the supporters of Mac- 
Mahon, Pillon—for whom the President had previously been the 
secular executive of the Church, its ‘external bishop’’*—exulted that 
this marked ‘the victory of laic civilisation, based on law, over 
the barbarians of the Syllabus.’?° 

The violence of the anti-clericalism of Renouvier and his group 
is probably best understood if it is recognised that, in their eyes, the 
Church had to take responsibility for most of the major ills of the 
country, and that none of these ills—which after all had led France 
to ignominious defeat in 1870—could be cured until the day it lost its 
pre-eminent position in the State. Whether or not it was the Prussian 
schoolmaster who had defeated the French, it was certainly the 
Church, for centuries almost the sole director of French education, 
that must be blamed for the vices that had led the people to its 
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present decadence. Answering the daily Le Temps*' which, though 
very complimentary about the Critique Philosophique, had maintained 
that the danger of catholicism lies chiefly in the inadequacies of con- 
temporary laic thought, Renouvier implied that these inadequacies 
too are the result of the clerical monopoly of education. The Church, 
he said, ‘has used its unlimited power in education . . . to produce 
the people we now have: ignorant, superstitious, brutal, a stranger 
to any rational notion of duty and a prey to all forms of intemperance. 
The Church has not fulfilled her function and she has refused and 
is still refusing to allow others to take over the work which she has 
been, and still is, incapable of performing.’ 

To prove its point, the Critique analysed in detail some of the 
implications of catholic teaching and practice. Through the 
catechism, wrote Pillon, the Church exerts pressure of a particular 
social and political character on the minds of those it teaches. Typical 
of the nature of this pressure is the ‘naively authoritarian’ precept 
which likens the duties to one’s superiors to those owed to one’s 
parents,”* thereby inculcating a belief in natural social hierarchy. As 
an unusually scathing article had put it previously, the concern of 
the Church seems to be with the teaching of duties to the exclusion 
of rights, with the evident intention of ensuring submission rather 
than an appreciation of the reciprocity of rights and duties inherent 
in the concept of justice: “These prosperous sons of working men 
and peasants, these peers of Louis XIV or Louis XV, these nitwits 
and chatterers with a smattering of legal knowledge and Latin, these 
priests who make themselves a pretty income and gain a hold on 
the souls of others through the absolution of sins; these military 
gentry whose money got them trained at Saint-Cyr in the strategy 
and geography whose fruits we know, all these offspring of the giants 
of yesterday think themselves born to command. As for the common 
masses, they are destined to suffer and obey.’** 

The cynicism with which the Church comes to the aid of such 
undemocratic political forces is proof, in the eyes of the Critique, 
of another immoral principle inherent in it, viz. that the end justifies 
the means. What does it matter whom we support, it seems to say, 
so long as such support ensures our survival?** Nor were these 
undemocratic forces in any doubt about the Church’s value to 
them.*° What is worse, however, is that it should propagate this 
immoral ‘notion in its educational activities. In ‘Of the principle 
and vices of clerical casuistry’** Renouvier argued at length that the 
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type of debating encouraged in clerical education is likely to further 
the belief that what matters is the winning of the debate not the 
virtues of the argument, and he went on to conclude, as Dupuy had 
done previously,’’ that the product of such an education is as likely 
to practise the principle of the ‘sovereignty of the end’ as the Church 
itself. 

The Critique next turned its attention to the Church’s more purely 
religious practices and found that the confessional is probably the 
socially most harmful one.”* In the first place, the apparent ease with 
which absolution may be obtained tends to blunt the moral sense. 
In the second place, the very possibility of absolution encourages the 
growth of a feeling of moral irresponsibility and, ultimately, the 
abdication of all individuality through complete submission to a 
spiritual director. The political consequences of such an attitude can 
be seen all too clearly in France, whose readiness to acclaim dictators 
the Critique never failed to find cause for dismay. Human dignity, 
the writer added, is directly proportional to moral responsibility; if 
a man loses the latter he also leses the former. The reader was left 
to conclude that the Church had prompted the French to lose both. 

But, on the other hand, catholicism must also accept responsibility 
for the violence of those hostile to it. The fanaticism that seems 
inseparable from it has evoked a like attitude in its opponents who, 
in opposition to clerical authoritarianism, have by contrast ‘fondly 
(amoureusement) supposed that it was the individual who creates 
society without owing it anything. Not only have [they] ignored the 
fact that every Frenchman is morally a modulation of the French 
character, [they] have denied it; [they] have disavowed the existence 
of a “family spirit” and of a “public spirit.” The only alternative 
* to clerical or laic dictatorship [they] have managed to suggest is a 
frenzied individualism.’** 

Renouvier had, however, earlier diagnosed in this extreme 
individualism more than a mere psychological reaction to clerical 
authoritarianism. He had seen in it a direct result of intellectual 
habits necessarily formed under clerical tuition: ‘Let us get to the 
bottom of this deplorable mental disposition and we shall discover 
its origins in this thought, inherent in catholicism: that the truth 
is one, simple and absolute; that its source is external to the 
individual; that the truth one has oneself received and assimilated 
is the only real truth; that other people’s opposite convictions are 
not respectable, and that one must—by means of violence if one 
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cannot do it by persuasion—force them to abandon them and to 
submit to others. It is in that sense that M. Blanqui, the demagogue, 
is more profoundly catholic than M. A. de Broglie, the aristocrat, 
and that Lamennais had not ceased being a catholic when he put 
his intolerance to the service of the People instead of the Pope. [It 
is thus from catholicism that come] the sickness from which France 
suffers and the dangers her republican institutions are running.”*° 
Paul Dupuy, whose De la Démocratie en France was to be reviewed 
in a later issue,*’ put the same indictment more concisely: ‘Catho- 
licism in religion has given birth to radical jacobinism in politics, 
there is no difference between them . . . only the content of the 
convictions has changed.’** 

But the Critique was not satisfied with analysing, in its own way, 
the overt causes of French individualism. Having traced these back 
to the clerical education that most of its countrymen had received, 
it proceeded to investigate the deeper origins of the intolerance of 
this individualism at the moral source of catholicism itself. It found 
them, so it thought, in the Christian postulation of Love as the basic 
principle of morality. Love, the reader is told,** is incapable of 
furnishing coherent rules of conduct. It possesses nc intrinsic moral 
principles but can only be a means to the implementation of moral 
precepts received from without. The social significance of Love as 
a moral force will depend on the moral precepts it serves. In the 
case of catholicism these precepts are primarily based on a dogmatic 
interpretation of divine law, and it is known well-enough that Love 
has all too frequently led catholics to apply their moral precepts with 
scant respect for the moral autonomy of others, just as it had led 
Torquemada to burn his victims from a feeling of charity. “The era 
of theoretical charity has been, in practice, an era of blood.’** 

Not surprisingly, the Critique concluded from this that the very 
basis of catholic morality is irreconcilable with democratic principles. 
For the basis of democratic morality is the recognition of the right 
of all vo self-determination, and it is upon this right that the doctrine 
of Love, or Charity, encroaches. A democratic Republic has there- 
fore the duty to restrict the charitable zeal of its catholic citizens: 
‘Individual rights must be protected against charity, writes Pillon,** 
because, no matter what definition we give of it, neither in its 
principle nor in its practice can we find any sense of obligation to 
respect the rights of the individual . . . Analyse it as much as you 
like, if it is allowed to seek its rule within itself alone, it will always 
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be sufficiently ill-advised to attempt, when the occasion arises, to 
break “bad habits” by coercion. This is a natural temptation it will 
not resist.’ Nor need French liberals have any qualms about setting 
limits to the activities of the Church. In “The dilemma of the 
principle of liberty and the principle of clericalism’** the writer 
bluffly reminds them that since ‘the sole ideal of clericalism is the 
annihilation of all the rights in the world and the raising of the priest 
hood into a living law . . . liberals find themselves in relation to the 
clericals in a position of legitimate self-defence.’ 

But the Critique pointed out that the State cannot afford to adopt 
a purely negative, anti-catholic, attitude towards the moral education 
of its citizens. If it wants to lay a proper foundation for a democratic 
Republic it must formulate and teach its own superior ethical 
principles: “The time has come, it seems to us, for the Republic in 
France to have confidence in itself and in its duration, and con- 
sequently openly to introduce into State education an exposition of 
the relations which link our republican institutions with the highest 
moral notions.”*’ Only in that way, the Critique maintained, could 
France emancipate herself from her vicious clerical past and achieve 
her moral regeneration. 


Ill. 


On examining the many moral doctrines canvassed by their authors 
as capable of leading France ‘to a brighter future, the Critique 
Philosophique failed to be impressed by any of them. The majority 
appeared to her contributors overtly or covertly anti-democratic, while 
the few that were not were too muddled to be of any use. 

Among the first to be reviewed was Renan’s Réforme Intellectuelle 
et Morale** where, as Pillon put it, ‘democracy is rather maltreated.’ 
Not that Renan differs substantially from the Critique about the 
demerits of catholicism; it is rather that, in his opinion, the French 
are afflicted with the additional curse of an inordinate taste for ‘super- 
ficial democracy.” ‘Democracy is the cause of our political and 
military weakness; it is to blame for our ignorance and stupid vanity; 
together with an outdated catholicism, it is responsible for the 
inadequacy of our national education.”** His solution, that an 
aristocratic élite should govern unencumbered by any democratic 
nonsense, he supports by the reminder that ‘Children put together 
without masters do not bring themselves up, they play and waste 
their time.’*° Homely though the simile is, it failed to endear him 
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to the reviewer. Indeed, so incensed was the Critique at Renan’s 
political tract that it published another, longer, attack on it by 
Mazzini the following year,*' and even a decade later it warmly 
congratulated Joseph Fabre on a lecture, ‘La démocratie et ses 
détracteurs,’ in which he violently assailed not only Renan but also 
Taine, for their dream of a ‘reversion’ to aristocratic government.** 

Renan and Taine were however overtly anti-democratic. According 
to the Critique, covertly undemocratic doctrines were an even greater 
danger to the Third Republic and, of these, the various forms of 
socialism and communism to which France had given birth in the 
nineteenth century were the most menacing. Although they pay 
lip-service to the ideals of 1789, and thus acquire an aura of moral 
respectability, ‘all the movements affiliated to Saint-Simonism, differ 
though they may in other respects, have this in common: they have 
[in fact] repudiated the principles of liberty and equality—and thus 
rational morality—no less than the doctrines of the French 
revolution.** No movements, according to Renouvier, had con- 
tributed more to political immorality since 1830 than these. And 
when it comes to Comte, who wrote ‘Positivism will countenance 
nothing but duties, in anyone, towards everyone. For its doctrine, 
which is always social, can admit no notion of rights, which would 
have to be grounded in the individual,’** there is little to be found 
in him that is morally superior to his teacher Saint-Simon, whom 
he could call a ‘depraved juggler.’ In fact, with this denial of 
individual rights, the catholic and positivist churches bow to the 
same God. 

As for the communis:s, from Babeuf to Cabet and Blanc, their 
glib manipulation of libertarian jargon might cause the unwary to 
mistake them for ardently democratic republicans. But, warns 
Renouvier, examine their doctrines and it will become clear that they 
are absolutists, ‘and that the democracy which attracts them is that 
of the social contract, that which attributes omnipotence to the 
State.’** 

Fourier and Proudhon pass Renouvier’s scrutiny only slightly more 
favourably. While the former is compared with the laissez-faire 
liberals—a ‘piquant parallel,’ says the author—whose social con- 
science was not their most noticeable quality, Proudhon, in La 
Fustice devant la Révolution et dans l’Eglise, shows an almost Kantian 
awareness of moral truth; this, coming from the leader of the French 
neo-Kantians, seems praise indeed. But, Renouvier adds, Proudhon 
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lacked any clear notion of the principles that authenticate these moral 
truths, and so was led to the paradox of extolling the virtues of 
justice as much as the merits of political systems in which men are 
means to the ends of the State.** Thus, on the one hand, Proudhon 
can define justice as ‘the spontaneously felt, and reciprocally 
guaranteed, respect for human dignity, in whatever person or what- 
ever circumstances it might be compromised, and whatever the risk 
to which its defence may expose us,’ and, on the other hand, 
support the undemocratic principle of the raison d’état, which, in 
1851, had led him to applaud the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon.** 

The doctrinaire materialistic approach to moral problems of Guyau 
also failed to find favour with the Critique Philosophique. In a long 
review of L’Irréligion de Vavenir and Esquisse d’une morale sans 
obligation ni sanction,‘® Renouvier objects that Guyau’s belief in 
continuous progress had blinded him to the real nature of the 
regulative principles of morals, that he had substituted for the latter 
‘the empirical advance (marche empirique) of ideas, the progress of 
man, whom he supposes to be quite naturally converted, through 
evolution, to moral excellence and individual and social well-being.’*° 
Renouvier detects a similar superficiality of thought in Guyau’s 
treatment of religion, and he agrees with Durkheim’s analysis*’ that 
the author’s exclusive preoccopation with the intellectual or dogmatic 
elements of religion had prevented him from discovering the real 
reasons why religious faith is bound to disappear.*? Religions and 
morals, he asserts, are primarily not social but personal phenomena.*° 

Fouillée, too, is taken to task for his alleged misunderstanding of 
the basis of morals, although in his case there is little doubt about 
the democratic inspiration of his work.** In a series of articles®* in 
which Renouvier examines Fouillée’s Critique des systémes de morale 
contemporaine, the central question is whether a democratic and 
tolerant morality follows necessarily from man’s necessary inability 
to possess full and certain knowledge of anything. Fouillée thinks 
that it does. 

‘We cannot make ourselves into Absolutes without contradicting 
ourselves through the necessary relativity of our knowledge.’ 

‘Since we do not know the foundation of anything, nor con- 
sequently the foundation of the good, it is irrational for us to act as 
if we did know it, as if we were certain, for example, that pleasure, 
interest or power are something absolute, i.e. fundamental and 
essential reality, the last word and secret of existence. The limitation 
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of egoism is thus a logical consequence of the limitation of our 
concrete knowledge. That is the rational basis of morality as a 
whole.’** 

Renouvier questions the logical soundness of Fouillée’s position. 
He holds, with Hume, that if one’s starting point is a statement about 
an empirical matter of fact—in this case about one’s necessarily 
uncertain knowledge of any such fact—no moral consequence what- 
ever follows from it: ‘If a man does not know from the beginning 
the meaning of “justice” and “right,” the recognition of the limitation 
of his knowledge, of the fact that it is not absolute, will be of little 
help to him, for he will certainly not see why he should limit his 
activities any more than he is compelled to within the order of 
relations in which he has to act.’*’ 

The basis of morality cannot therefore lie in the realm of factual 
knowledge but must be logically prior to it. 


IV 


For Renouvier and his group, Kant, alone among modern moralists, 
recognised the @ priori origins of the moral law, as well as its rational 
character. He was therefore, for them, the only philosopher from 
whom a system of morals might be expected that could bear critical 
scrutiny, and thus constitute a proper alternative to the discredited 
moral teachings of the Church. Accordingly, the Critique Philoso- 
phique undertook the vulgarisation of a modified form of Kantian 
ethics, in which it attempted to demonstrate not only the logical 
soundness of its origins, but also the democratic respectability of its 
precepts. 

In ‘The law of love and the law of justice,”** the reader is told that 
the principles of the moral law (or justice) are immanent in human 
society. For, since living with others is ‘a general and reciprocal 
condition of man, each counting upon the others to some degree, and 
knowing that others count on him to some degree, a balance has 
to be struck: a rule is needed to determine their relations in all 
possible circumstances. And since these associates are endowed with 
reason, the rule must be rational and reasonable, conceived by their 
reason in conformity with their nature, their natural sentiments, their 
personal goodwill and interest, their situation as related and co- 
interested agents.’** 

Once .this rule is discovered, the rational individual’s moral sense, 
or conscience, will prompt him to follow its precepts and act as 
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its interpreter.*° Indeed, ‘it is inevitable that one’s conscience must 
be the final judge when one cannot fall back on either the con- 
fessional, or the systematic direction or enslavement of the soul, or 
the monstrously postulated infallibility of one man who is supposed 
to be judge for all.’*’ 

The basic rule itself is thereafter enunciated along Kantian lines 
(ie. others must never be treated as means but always as ends), 
and its corollaries are worked out in considerable detail in 
Renouvier’s Petit traité de morale a4 usage des écoles primaires 
laiques.*® The reader is told that this rule, once known, is clearly 
imperative, invariable, and universal, and Voltaire’s remark is 
quoted, according to which someone living in the Milky Way would 
stand guilty before the whole universe, if he saw a poor cripple 
and, though capable of helping him, failed to do so.** 

To emphasise man’s moral responsibility, the practical reason 
postulates the reality of free will.** This postulation, according to 
Renouvier,*° does not constitute the ‘anti-scientific reaction in the 
interest of morality’ which Fouillée had claimed to see in it,** but 
was a legitimate use of an irrefutable concept for moral ends. As 
he had previously explained in ‘Democracy and determinism,”*’ in 
the absence of conclusive proof for either determinism or free will, 
there is no reason for not postulating the latter for purely practical 
purposes, particularly since introspection appears to confirm its 
existence. Society gains in security, and the individual in dignity, 
if man’s responsibility for his actions appears ineluctable. 

The principal departure of the Critique from strict Kantianism 
lies in its attitude to motivation. For Kant, an act is moral only 
if it is performed because of its inherent morality, and not for any 
other reason. Renouvier held that this ‘moral absolutism’ asked for 
an impossibility ; that feeling, or the attraction of the end for which 
the act is committed, cannot be separated from the act itself.** This 
relaxation of Kant’s moral rigour affects Renouvier’s treatment of 
the remaining two postulates of the practical reason, ‘immortality’ 
and ‘God.’ Thus immortality is conceived as a reward for a moral 
life, while God is said to be the moral perfection to which every- 
thing tends,*® both postulates being used to encourage obedience 
to the moral law. 

A society whose morality is thus founded in reason constitutes 
a true Republic: ‘its strength is in the law, in the discussion which 
exhibits the meaning of the law, in the noble emotions which the 
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law will arouse. It professes that reason suffices for the establishment 
of order, that the State must be the product of autonomous 
consciences, that the social link must not be derived from an 
external force . . . Its principles are individual sovereignty, com- 
munal, provincial and national self-government, full independence 
for small and big States, respect for international contracts, alliances 
for peace and defence, the free federation of peoples.’’° 

The belief that these principles are transparently rational 
prompted the Critique Philosophique to see in them the ideal basis 
for the future moral education of even the youngest citizens.” 


A 


It must not, however, be suggested that the Critique overlooked 
the inadequacies inherent in any purely rational moral theory. 
Renouvier and his followers were well aware of the religious needs 
felt by many, which could not find fulfilment among the bare bones 
of neo-Kantianism. But catholicism, constituting the very antithesis 
of all the Critique held morally desirable, could scarcely be 
countenanced as a legitimate source of religious satisfaction. “Do 
we want to go on sacrificing the destinies of our country to that 
authoritarian religion which has made us incapable of discipline, 
unworthy of liberty, and unfit for legally conducted government? 
Or are we going to make an effort . . . to divert religious faith into 
more serious and moral channels, where it will be allied to that 
freedom of the spirit which is at the origin of all morality and all 
philosophy?’’* 

This marks one of the opening shots of a campaign which— 
together with that for neo-Kantian ethics, of which it is the religious 
counterpart—was the most ardent that the Critique Philosophique 
was to wage. It demanded no less than that protestantism should 
replace catholicism as the major religion in the new democratic 
France. 

Protestantism was held to be particularly fitted for this réle. In 
contrast with catholicism, which was monarchic in inspiration, 
protestantism appeared to Pillon as an essentially republican 
religion.’* It asserts the ultimacy of conscience, thus safeguarding 
the importance and dignity of the individual, while its emphasis 
on man’s ethical responsibility helps to make him a conscientious 
moral agent. “The Reformation recalls Christianity to its origins, 
puts the authentic documents before all who can read and says: 
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see for yourself . . . Furthermore, a protestant, unable to count 
on receiving absolution from anyone until he dies, retains complete 
responsibility for his actions . .. Whether it be a question of 
belief or action, the last word belongs to conscience.”"* Thus, a 
republican who feels the need for a religion will find in protestant- 
ism an unexceptionable refuge. 

But the Critique Philosophique did not only address its call to 
those who felt the need for a religion that could be reconciled with 
their democratic ideals. Ever convinced that catholicism was the 
greatest enemy of the State, it launched an appeal to all sceptics 
and atheists who were still nominally members of the catholic 
Church openly to declare their lack of sympathy with it, and thus 
to contribute still further to its weakening.** For though it might 
appear that its influence was waning, ‘so long as the partisans of 
the Revolution limit their protests against the papistic church to 
jibes or arguments, without definitely breaking with it, that church 
will regain its importance.”’* The Cnitique reminded its readers 
that the moral obligation of sceptics and atheists to break with 
catholicism had already been pointed out twenty years earlier by 
Sue and Quinet.”’ Moreover, such abjuration should logically 
involve one’s whole family, for, as Quinet had put it, how can a 
man allow his child to drink from the spring he thinks poisoned? 

But, again, mere abjuration, even of whole families, is not enough. 
The catholic Church will remain a force to be reckoned with so 
long as its claim to speak for the majority of Frenchmen goes un- 
challenged, so long as another religion, with more numerous and 
vocal adherents, cannot be opposed to it. The anti-clerical must 
therefore join another faith. Quinet had supported unitarianism as 
a desirable alternative—a suggestion which Fauvety took up in 
the 1870s—but the Critique objected that a traditional religion 
would have a better chance of finding general acceptance than one 
absolutely alien to the majority of Frenchmen. It therefore again 
canvassed the merits of protestantism: ‘Adding one’s name, and 
the names of one’s entire family, to the list of families that belong 
to a legal ch-rch, doing that without signing any declaration—none 
is asked for—doing that for the sole reason that one holds that 
church a more favourable and less dangerous milieu than any other 
for the moral development of one’s children, that is an act of real 
solidarity that will tend to the fruitful transformation of the order 
of solidarity in which one finds oneself.’”* 
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It cannot be said that the Critique received the support to which 
it thought itself entitled in its long and ardent campaign for 
protestantism. It had hoped to convince all anti-clericals of its 
tactical usefulness. But the positivists merely sneered that harking 
back to the Reformation was scarcely being ‘critical,’’® while Janet, 
writing in Le Temps,*® maintained that what the French want is 
simply tolerance for all religions, and thereby showed that he had 
completely missed the point of it all. Fauvety’s intellectual 
addiction to unitarianism prompted him to dismiss the Critique’s 
efforts for protestantism as a pathetic waste of energy,*’ and 
Fouillée, more or less openly, thought it all rather funny.*? Indeed, 
as Renouvier himself will soon admit, with the exception of such 
small successes as prompting Bouchard’s open letters,** and the 
latter’s collaboration with Pilatte in launching the Réformateur, the 
protestant crusade had failed to stir the imagination of the French 
—even if Taine’s eventual request for a protestant funeral may not 
be unconnected with it. 


VI. 


While the encouragement of protestantism at the expense of 
catholicism seemed to the Critique a perfectly legitimate manoeuvre, 
it was at pains to point out that, in the laic morality which the 
State had a duty to teach in order to ensure its own survival, there 
was no place for any form of Christian theology. For the basis of 
all Christian morality is the concept of Love and this, as has been 
shown, was held to be an unsatisfactory guide to rational conduct. 
‘It must moreover be noted that the ideas or sentiments which are 
specifically Christian come under the heading of charity or love, 
and that—without wishing to underestimate their possible use in 
the education of societies—one must recognise that they are an im- 
proper basis for the rational morality which is to be taught in the laic 
schools.’** 

The opponents of the régime protested that there was no such 
thing as a State morality, and that even if there were, its teaching in 
compulsorily attended schools would constitute a monstrous in- 
fringement of the natural right of parents to guide the spiritual 
development of their children.** The Critique reprints, derisively, 
an appeal for freedom of conscience and thought from the extreme 
rightwing catholic L’Univers, according to which ‘without the 
freedom to think that the freedom to think is wrong . . . we shall 
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go straight back to the ancien régime.’** 

The answer to such objections is contained in the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Education prepared by Paul Bert in 
1880, of which the Critique largely approved. Brushing aside argu- 
ments against the principle of free and compulsory education itself— 
this also was said to be an infringement of a parent’s rights over his 
children—with the rejoinder that if the father has rights, surely the 
child has also his, Bert proceeds to put the case for the réle of the 
State in the realm of moral as well as purely academic education: 
‘Duties towards oneself and others, towards one’s family, society, 
country; personal dignity, responsibility, solidarity, fraternity; love 
of truth, respect for justice, fidelity to vows, gratitude for kind 
actions, the protection of the weak, disdain for revenge and envy, all 
these moral truths can be taught without invoking metaphysical 
obscurities or the lightning of Sinai.” And there is every social 
reason why the State should teach such moral precepts, although 
Bert recommends that care be taken not to impair the freedom of 
conscience of the child by linking these precepts to any particular 
religious doctrine.*’ 

The religious neutrality thus demanded of the teacher leads the 
author of the report to require the elimination of the clergy from 
State education. But this was not enough for the Critique. Alive 
to the dangers of having two distinct educational systems within the 
State—one run by the State, the other ‘free’-—which this report 
appeared to perpetuate, Renouvier warned the government, before 
Ferry introduced his first serious educational reforms, that the clergy 
must be excluded from all teaching. Surely, he said, ‘the necessity 
for this [exclusion] is apparent to anyone familiar with the intol- 
erant, fanatical and anti-civic spirit of the clergy, which is now in 
open conflict with modern civilisation.”** In September of the same 
year, Hornung sorrowfully records that Renouvier’s warning had 
gone unheeded.*® 

The increased anti-republican vote of 1885, a warning duly noted 
by many, failed to divert the Critique Philosophique from its straight 
and narrow path. Its récently acquired readiness to distinguish 
between the catholic religion and clericalism*’ may at first suggest 
a relaxation of effort, but the continued vehemence of its defence of 
the laic idea must dispel any such thought. Undeterred even by the 
cautious withdrawal of the protestant Le Temps from the ranks of 
the uncompromising supporters of the laic State, and faced now also 
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with the open hostility of the orthodox protestants led by Réveillaud 
and Pressensé—as unhappy about Renouvier’s democratic ideas as 
about his opportunist protestantism—the Critique steadfastly con- 
tinued to play its réle. The inspiration of such major educational 
reformers as Buisson, Renouvier and his followers continued to 
insist that the State must not allow the teaching of subversive moral 
systems.’ “This attitude will hardly surprise those who are aware 
of how recently the French acquired their freedom . . . how our 
terrible past has deprived us of all that can sustain a people in its 
efforts to emancipate itself, how it has mutilated our public 
opinion, even that of those at the top ... [and] their ability 
resolutely to face grave moral responsibilities; how inextricably, 
to put it briefly, the catholic poison is mixed with the purest blood 
of our veins.’ 

Though the tide now flowed heavily in favour of, at least, an 
accommodation between Republic and Church, Renouvier and his 
group maintained their warning that democracy could not survive 
in France unless the State sought to assure the moral as well as 
the material well-being of its citizens. To that end it must teach 
‘all that is highest and noblest in mankind . . . It must stamp out 
ignorance, repress fanaticism, combat anarchist utopias, as it 
represses the pernicious exercise of individual initiative, such as 
theft, or sorcery, or the illegal exercise of medicine, or obscene 
writings. In other words, the State has moral responsibility and 
acts accordingly. Whence does this responsibility come? From the 
authority . . . that it derives from the free consent of its mem- 
bers.”*? And just before it ceased publication, the Critique once 
more summarised its neo-Kantian ethics in an anonymous ‘Laic 
catechism.”** 


According to Renouvier’* the Critique ceased publication because 
it no longer attracted enough capable young men to help with its 
work, because its protestant campaign had failed, because the 
number of its subscribers was diminishing. But the principles for 
which the Critique had stood were now in any case being embodied 
in the educational legislation of successive republican governments. 
How much such legislation was directly influenced by the teachings 
of Renouvier and his group must ultimately remain conjectural. 
What is clear however from the nature and implementation of the 
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Bert report,®* and the government’s choice of textbooks on morals** 
—which had become a compulsory subject in State schools in 
1882—is that these governments shared the Critique’s assessment 
of catholic teaching and the moral principles with which it sought 
to replace it. In fact these principles formed the basis of that 
mystique républicaine which was the life-blood of the new order. 
They prompted such ardent and powerful disciples of Renouvier. 
as Buisson and Pécaut to lead the campaign, inaugurated by the 
government in 1886, for the laicisation of all primary education. 
They put Buisson in the van of the movement for the disestablish- 
ment of the catholic Church, a movement which, embittered by 
the Dreyfus affair, finally won the day in 1905.°’ They lie to this 
day behind all agitation of the French Left, when it is not merely 
inspired by political self-interest, against any trace of resurgent 
catholic influence in education.** 

What sort of citizens has the Republic produced with its laic 
morality? Any answer to this question is complicated by the fact 
that catholic influence continued unabated in the many surviving 
catholic primary and secondary schools, and other catholic educa- 
tional establishments. This influence, relatively small at the primary 
level, was and is considerable at the secondary and technical levels,°** 
where State and Church now cater for about equal numbers of 
children. Given moreover the unreliability and lack of specificity 
of available statistics'®® for the first decades of the Third Republic, 
it is impossible properly to confirm or deny the forecasts of its 
opponents, according to which moral dissolution must surely result 
from the godless teachings of the State.'°' 

What is clear, however, is that the moral fire went out of the 
mystique républicaine long ago. Its deep initial moral significance 
was lost with the first public scandals involving corruption among 
some of the leaders of the new régime, long before the 19th century 
was out: the affairs of Wilson, of the Union Nationale, the Panama 
scandal, all were nails in the coffin of republican moral prestige. 
Moreover, the early 1880’s saw republican governments partici- 
pating in the international scramble for colonies which made a 
mockery of the pure morality of the mystique républicaine. At the 
same time republican governments shot down strikers and intro- 
duced conscription, and finally became indistinguishable from many 
another bourgeois régime with less grand moral pretensions.’°* 
It was not long before the apparent cynicism of the leaders was 
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communicated to the people. By 1889 the Critique Philosophique 
lacked readers and acceptable collaborators. By the beginning of 
this century the tenets of the mystique républicaine came to be 
largely exploited for political rather than moral ends: ‘laicité’ 
became primarily an emotive catchword with which to embarrass 
the Right. 

But men like Julien Benda, who until his recent death was an 
uncompromising proponent of all that was morally pure in the 
mystique républicaine, such men acknowledge their great debt to 
the Renouviers of the early Third Republic.'”* 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF LOCAL DEMOCRACY 
THE TRADE UNION BRANCH AND ITS 
MEMBERS 


T. E. Stephenson 





he differences between democratic and bureaucratic processes 
in trade unions, may be judged by the extent to which each 
affords meaningful opportunity for members to participate in 
forming, ratifying and implementing union policy.’ This paper is 
concerned with the changing réle of the trade union branch, and the 
effect on union democracy and on the attitudes of branch members. 
Writers from Beatrice and Sidney Webb onwards have tended to be 
in agreement on two aspects of trade union activity. Firstly, they have 
agreed that a low percentage of members attend branch meetings. In 
1893, the Webbs wrote that ‘Only in the crisis of some great dispute 
do we find the branch meetings crowded, or the votes at all commen- 
surate with the total number of members. At other times the Trade 
Union appears to the bulk of its members either as a political organ- 
isation whose dictates they are ready to obey at Parliamentary and 
other elections, or as a mere benefit club in the management of which 
they do not wish to take part. In the long intervals of peace . . . less 
than half or perhaps even a tenth of the members will actively partici- 
pate in the administrative and legislative work. Practically the whole 
of this minority will, at one time and another, serve on branch com- 
mittees or in such minor offices as steward, trustee, auditor or sick 
visitor. These are the members who form the solid nucleus of the 
branch, always to be relied on to maintain the authority of the 
comumittee.” In a recent study of trade union government, Mr. Ben 
Roberis, on the basis of the limited evidence available, concluded 
that ‘Branch attendances in the large unions vary a great deal, though 
the averages appear to fall within a range of from 3 to 1§ percent, 
with a concentration in between 4 and 7 percent in the majority of 
cases.”*, * 
Writers have also agreed on the importance of the trade union 
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branch. They have stressed the view that the branch is the basic unit 
in trade union organisation and that it is the vital element in the 
maintenance of an essentially democratic trade union movement. 
While this affirmation of faith is in itself one of the pressures which 
restrain any movement towards bureaucracy, it has to be recognised 
that the function of democracy in the trade union branch is changing. 
Much of the discussion on low membership participation obscures the 
important fact that the functions of the branch as a democratic unit 
have changed and created new pressures for democracy in the unions. 
This change has, in some measure, been brought about by the success 
of the unions in achieving certain of their aims. 

As the trade union movement has sought over the years to obtain 
uniformity of treatment for its members, so it has striven to obtain 
national wage agreements. It has worked through the process of 
national wage negotiations to obtain nationally agreed wage rates for 
all workers. This process has been assisted by the growth of the large 
scale unions. Out of the 674 unions that existed in 1954, 17 had 67 
percent of the total membership.* In consequence, while several 
hundred wage agreements may be made in a year on a national and 
area basis, with numerous agreements for individual factories, about 
half of Britain’s 21 million wage and salary earners are covered by a 
dozen agreements: more than a seventh is covered by one agreement 
for the engineering industry. 

This development of national wage negotiation has had important 
consequences, not least for the trade union branch. There has in fact 
been a transference of activity from local to national level. This 
point was made by Lord Citrine at a conference arranged by the 
nationalised electricity supply industry: “Negotiating nationally has 
necessitated the transference bit by bit of the power formerly 
possessed by local members and its being placed in the hands of 
representatives who are entrusted to negotiate on their behalf. The 
individual member or the individual body of members in the locality 
cannot alone determine whether an agreement shall be accepted or 
not. Nor is it easy to consult them at every stage . . . There are 
many things being discussed during negotiations which it would be 
quite improper to have reported at a particular stage. There are 
circumscriptions and limitations upon what can be said in negotiations. 
The result is that as a rule the unions and employers have to go to a 
certain point with their negotiations before they can report them.”* 

Here then is a considerable change in the function of the trade 
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union branch. In the past a trade union branch would often, either 
individually or with the cooperation of other branches of the union, 
carry on local wage negotiations with local employers.’ This would 
be the result of local decisions to put in for a wage increase or to resist 
a wage cut. The branch officials would carry on the negotiations and 
would then report directly back to the branch the results of the 
negotiations and the difficulties that were encountered. The branch 
would be in a position to discuss the negotiations: the validity of the 
local employers’ arguments would then be judged in the light of local 
knowledge and experience, and the branch would decide whether or 
not to accept the employers’ offer 

With the growth of national wage negotiations the position nas 
radically changed: the branch now finds that wages are negotiated 
by national officers of the union, meeting the representatives of some 
employers’ association. The impetus for the negotiations may have 
come from a union delegate conference, which has instructed the 
national executive of the union to put in for a wage increase on the 
basis of resolutions submitted to the delegate conference by some of 
the local branches. In this pattern, the participation of a local branch 
is no longer as direct as it was in the past. It may or may not have 
submitted one of the resolutions asking for a wage claim which become 
‘ue basis of the discussion at the delegate conference, and which lead 
‘oO a wage claim being submitted to the employers. Yet the actual 
decision-making has not been in its hands, it has depended on the 
views of the other delegates. The only decision-making that the 
branch has undertaken has been the decision to submit a resolution 
to the national executive or delegate conference. The fate of that 
resolution is out of its hands. The branch may not even have a dele- 
gate at the conference. Thus the process is at once much more remote 
and less satisfying for the branch member, who feels less committed 
to and less responsible for the resolution, when he knows that once 
it leaves his branch he has little control over it. This lessening of the 
sense of commitment and of responsibility increases the temptation 
for members to pass resolutions which they know that they themselves 
will not be called upon to implement. It is much easier to pass a reso- 
lution condemning the national executive for a recent wage settlement, 
than it was to pass censure on the branch officials who carried on the 
local negotiations in the past. In the latter case it was always possible 
that those members who passed the vote of censure would, after the 
next branch elections, find themselves having to carry on local 
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negotiations and would find themselves unable to obtain any better 
settlement than their predecessors. Furthermore, intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and local employers would temper hasty judg- 
ments on local settlements. 

If the effective decision-making at the delegate conference is remote 
from the branch members, so also is the implementing of the decision 
by the national executive who undertake the national negotiations: 
For the branch, the actual problems of the negotiations are no longer 
real and immediate. Instead of the branch officers reporting on actual 
negotiations in which they have taken part and for which they have 
a large measure of responsibility, they now report on negotiations 
which are now out of their hands and for which they have little 
cesponsibility. There is no longer the face to face situation of the 
branch officers with the local employers over the local negotiations, 
and so for the branch officers there is a loss of the personal touch 
and there is less knowledge of the personalities involved.* 

Instead of branch members relating local negotiations to local 
conditions, they tend inevitably to relate national negotiations to local 
conditions, and may well feel as a result that the final settlement does 
not meet the needs of the local situation. Thus the manipulation of 
national wage statistics and profit statistics in national negotiations 
may have little relevance to the local branch member. It is no help, 
for example, to the branch member to know that the average earnings 
in his industry are £10 per week, when he and his fellow workers in 
his branch are only earning £8 per week. Similarly it is of little 
comfort to him to learn that the profits being made in the industry 
are low, when his local experience shows that his own firm is making 
high profits. 

This divorce between local personal experience and negotiations 
at national level affects the attitude of branch members to those 
negotiations and to the people who carry them out. To both branch 
officers and members, the employers carrying on the negotiations 
cease to be flesh and blood people and become stereotypes. This trans- 
ference from flesh and blood personalities to stereotypes can be seen 
in the views expressed by some members of the National Union of 
Mineworkers. They refer back to the time when the coal mines were 
under private ownership and recall the personality of the local mine 
manager, they may not have liked him, they may even have ‘hated his 
guts,’ but he was someone with whom they could come to grips and 
who could make decisions. They compare this with the situation 
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under nationalisation where, though there are still mine managers, 
they are much more difficult to come to grips with, because there are 
many subjects upon which they can no longer make decisions and 
which they must refer to higher authorities. It is felt that the decisions 
are made by people further up the hierarchy of the National Coal 
Board, who no longer have the same flesh and blood qualities of the 
old mine manager. A stereotype of this higher official emerges with 
many of the alleged qualities of a higher British Civil Servant— 
according to the stereotype a man obsessed with administrative details, 
with the production of more and more forms, who arrives at the office 
late and leaves early, and who makes little or no contribution to the 
running of the indus:ry.” Furthermore he is often considered to know 
nothing about the practical problems of the industry. All this is 
summed up in the view that ‘we have to carry the office staff.’ From 
this it must not be thought that the miner does not want national- 
isation. He is all in favour of it, but realises that relations with the 
management have become less personal and more diffused. 

A similar problem arises with the attitude to the union represent- 
atives at the national negotiations. In the place of the local branch 
officers are now some members of the national executive whom the 
local members do not know very well, and whom they suspect do 
not fully understand their problem.’’ This ‘dehumanisation’ of the 
people carrying on the negotiations has important consequences: it 
means that in the national negotiations any goodwill that may exist 
between local employers and the local branch is no longer a factor of 
importance. The view that ‘old “Smith” (the local employer or 
manager) is not such a bad sort,’ which might have had a moderating 
influence in local negotiations, loses its value in national negotiations 
when the employers’ representatives become, to the local members, 
men without faces. 

Similarly, the loyalty to the branch officer is often stronger than 
loyalty to the members of the national executive, who appear to the 
members to be far removed from them. In consequence the members 
do not feel the same sense of responsibility to the agreements that 
result from national negotiations. This lessened responsibility is 
reflected in the growth of ‘unofficial’ strikes which are often strikes 
against the leadership as much as against the employers. 

Thus with the development of national wage negotiations, the 
attitudes .of local branch officers and members have been altered, and 
branch activity takes a new form. The branch, instead of being an 
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active centre of direct wage negotiation, becomes a communication 
centre for the dissemination of the latest news on national wage 
megotiations, or for the collection of members’ views on those negotia- 
tions. Branch activity in so far as wages are concerned may now take 
the form of discussing and passing a resolution asking for a wage 
increase, this resolution then being passed to some higher authority 
ja the union for discussion. It may pass a resolution condemning a 
recent wages settlement. It may register its approval of a new wages 
agreement. Here then emerges the local pattern of action, first to pass 
a resolution asking for a wage increase, then to accept or reject the 
wage settlement. The important point is that this form of decision- 
making is in itself of limited value, for the decision can be imple- 
mented only if the union as a whole agrees. The resolution for a wage 
increase only becomes an effective basis for wage negotiation if the 
delegate conference or national executive accepts it; similarly the 
acceptance of an agreement or an expression of disapproval may 
merely be passing judgment on an agreement that has already been 
accepted. In any case the views of the individual branch can only 
hecome effective if other branches have reached the same views. It 
may be that a branch is dissatisfied with the speed of negotiations 
and expresses its disapproval by passing a resolution to that effect— 
if other branches in the union do the same thing then together they 
may act as a prod to drive the national negotiators forward. Of 
gourse a branch implements a decision when its members accept the 
wages agreed to in national negotiations, and when they come out on 
strike as a result of a union rejection of a wage offer; but here the 
decision to implement follows a decision by the whole union. Indeed 
a branch may be called upon to implement a decision which it has 
not made and with which it disagrees. 

The whole pattern of action has thus become less direct and the 
consequences less immediate. Effective participation in the process 
of negotiation has been very considerably reduced and as a result 
the attitude of the branch tends to be less responsible, and strains 
between the negotiators and branches are greater. Local union 
democracy becomes more concerned with saying than with doing. 

After national wage agreements have been reached there is still the 
question of their interpretation at local level. Yet here again the 
local branch is not always the prime mover. The reason for this is 
partly due to the stronger position of the shop steward in recent years 
and partly to the increase in full-time union officials.’ 
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In many cases the shop stewards interpret the national agreements 
at local level, and whenever there is a dispute the shop stewards 
represent the workers. In some instances the shop stewards go still 
further and actually negotiate higher rates than those nationally 
agreed between unions and employers. They have been able to do 
this in a period of full employment and with a labour shortage in 
some industries, because the management has wanted to hold on to 
its labour force and avoid trouble with the stewards who often have 
considerable influence in a work place. Furthermore it is not only 
over wages that the shop stewards represent the workers to the local 
management, but also over the many problems that arise out of local 
working conditions and habits and customs. Hence the power of 
many shop stewards is great. Some unions seek to curb the power 
of their shop stewards by making them responsible to the local 
branch, but even in these cases the situation from a branch point of 
view may not be satisfactory, as the steward is often reporting on 
actions already taken in the place of work and on decisions already 
reached with local management. 

This has meant that with the emergence of the shop steward to 
greater power, for many trade unionists union organisation begins 
and ends with the shop steward. The member feels that there is 
little need to approach the union branch with his particular problems, 
and instead he goes to the man on the spot—the shop steward. This 
is particularly likely to happen when the branch is based on a 
geographical area and draws its members from a number of factories 
in that area. Then the member in a factory may feel that the branch 
will not give his problem sufficient attention. If he belongs to factory 
A, he may consider that the members from factories B, C, D and E 
will not give him the same consideration he would receive from his 
own shop steward in factory A. His own shop steward will know 
the conditions in the factory and will know the people with whom 
he has to negotiate, and will probably act more quickly than the 
branch which may only meet once a month. As a result he comes 
to rely upon the shop steward. This has meant a displacement of 
interest away from the branch towards the shop steward. The growth 
of the shop steward as a centre of power has been viewed with some 
suspicion in the past by some trade union leaders, partly because 
the shop steward movement has been linked with militant left wing 
and Communist politics, and partly because they have seen it as a 
threat to the position of the branch in the trade union structure. 
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Unable to abolish it, they have tried to control it. 

In some unions, the local full-time official deals with local wage 
problems and with other issues that arise. It may well be that he 
will be called in on the grounds that he is the ‘expert’ and is paid 
to do the job. When the problem is solved he may be required to 
report to the branch. Yet here again the actual problem is dealt 
with by someone from outside the branch, the full-time official’ 
usually having to look after a number of branches in his area. This 
use of the ‘expert’ reduces the active participation of the branch in 
the solution of the problem. Where at one time the branch officers 
would deal with the problem, meeting representatives of the manage- 
ment and discussing the problem and seeking a solution, they now 
turn to the full-time official, and after giving him the details tend to 
leave it to him, though in some cases the branch officers will go with 
him to meet the management. Several consequences follow from this 
development.'* The full-time official, no matter how efficient, is 
unlikely to know the local conditions quite as well as the branch 
officers, even though they themselves may not work in the particular 
factory in which the dispute has arisen. The branch may draw its 
members from half a dozen factories, but the full-time official may 
look after a membership drawn from a far greater number of 
factories.'* Even though the branch may call in the full-time official, 
there is always the possibility that it may feel that he is an outsider, 
a view that is often summed up in some expression like ‘what does 
he know sitting up there in the District Office.’ This may lead to 
suspicion which can only be broken down by a skilful full-time 
official. The problem is often intensified if he has only attended 
branch meetings when called in to deal with some trouble or other, 
and has never been able to make a routine ‘social’ call. On this point 
two attitudes tend to develop; one which is summed up in ‘let’s get 
on with our own business, we don’t want any interfering busybodies 
from District Office to tell us how to run the branch;’ the other ex- 
pressed in the view ‘we never see those folk from District Office, 
except when there is trouble.’ This latter attitude fails to take account 
of the fact that the full-time official has many branches to attend to, 
and many of them he can only visit when there is trouble. Thus the 
relationship of the branch to the local full-time official is a compound 
of many attitudes some of which are in conflict with each other. 

In a factory where there are no branch officials and the stewards 
cannot deal with a particular problem, the management or the shop 
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steward may call in the full-time official in order to get a speedy 
settlement. The branch is by-passed, probably only being informed 
after the matter has been dealt with. As a result those members 
who do not attend the branch meetings may come to look upon the 
full-time official, as well as the steward, as more important than 
the branch. The fact that he is an outsider does not create quite 
the same problem, as these members do not feel, as do some of the 
branch officers, that the full-time official is supplanting them and 
taking away their power. In any case if the management call in a 
branch officer, he may well come from another factory and would in 
the circumstances be something of an outsider to the non-active 
branch members, Whether the branch is involved or not, the use 
of full-time officials to deal with local problems tends to weaken the 
authority of the branch and reduce its activities in the settlement of 
local issues. 

The main point that emerges, from the development of national 
negotiations and the increased power of the shop stewards and the 
use of full-time officials, is that the réle of the trade union branch 
has undergone considerable change. It ‘is less involved in effective 
decision-making and implementing; it is less dynamic in local matters. 

Another factor that has influenced the functions of the trade union 
branch has been the development of joint consultation in some firms 
and industries. 

It is true that the majority of schemes for joint consultation speci- 
fically state that topics which are covered by trade union negotiations 
and agreements shall not be discussed by joint consultative com- 
mittees. This provision was designed to protect the position of the 
unions, but some unions have not been satisfied with this and have 
insisted that workers’ representatives must be union members. This 
precaution was to ensure that the unions would have some control 
over the workers’ representatives, and to prevent the management 
filling the workers’ side with men who were non-unionists. Indeed 
the National Union of Mineworkers persuaded the National Coal 
Board that workers’ candidates for joint consultative committees in 
the coal mining industry must first receive the nomination of the local 
branch. This gives the branch some control over the workers’ 
representatives and ensures that the branch is not bypassed. 

In spite of the determination of other unions to protect their 
position, the development of joint consultation has often influenced 
the status of union branches. In the past, when a worker wanted to 
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raise some matter of welfare, safety, or health, or other aspect of 
working conditions, he would ask the branch officers to take the 
matter up with employers if the shop steward could not deal with it. 
The important point was that he used the branch, he gave it some- 
thing to do, it was active in local matters which affected the individual. 
With the advent of joint consultation, the worker often goes, not to his 
branch to raise these matters, but to his representative on the joint 
consultative committee, to ask him to take the matter up in the 
committee. If the matter is covered by some union agreement he 
will have to turn to the branch for help, but where this is not the 
case he will look to the joint consultative committee. While his 
representative will in all probability be a trade unionist, the tendency 
will be to divert attention away from the branch, and to reduce its 
activity in a field which is particularly personal to the individual trade 
unionist. 

Similarly, the increased number of welfare officers in industry to 
whom the individual worker can go to resolve personal problems, has 
something of the same impact as the joint consultative committee. 
Members are no longer so dependent upon the branch, this weakens 
their loyalty to the branch and its officers. Whereas in the past a 
member may have felt that ‘Lew’s (a branch officer) a good man, 
he got that little matter straightened out for me,’ he may now get 
the ‘little matter’ put right by ‘Joe,’ the representative on the joint 
consultative committee, who may not be a branch officer, or by Mr. 
Jones, the firm’s Welfare Officer. There is, as a result, some shift of 
loyalty away from the branch, and at the same time a reduction in 
branch activity. 

The function of the union branch has also been affected by the 
development of more centralised control over some types of union 
benefits, and the growth of the Welfare State in a period of full 
employment. In the past, particularly in craft unions, the union 
branch would discuss the cases of those of its members who were 
sick, unemployed or in distress. They would discuss the amount of 
benefit to be given to the member; the duration of the benefit and 
any special circumstances of the case. Decisions would then be made 
and benefits granted. The power of the union branch to carry out 
this activity depended upon the union rules, the authority vested in 
the central office and the finances of the local branch. While some 
union branches still have a limited_ power to make payments out of 
special local funds, the trend has been to establish centralised union 
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funds and to lay down a strict procedure for the payment of benefits. 
This has meant that the power of the branch and one of its activities 
have been reduced. Members, in the past, would go along to the 
branch meeting knowing that they may have to discuss the problems 
of fellow members whom they knew and who were in distress, they 
could feel themselves to be deeply involved, as there was always the 
possibility that at some future date they themselves would be in need 
of help. They would have to reach their decision having regard to 
the facts of the case and the financial state of the branch. They had 
power which they had to use wisely. All this meant that branch 
members had some interest, however slight, in the branch if they 
were dependent upon it for the payment of benefits in time of 
diffiulty. The situation has changed because of the need to establish 
stable finances in the unions and to bring uniformity into the benefits 
paid within a union. Now members know that their benefits are 
no longer dependent upon the branch, but are controlled by the 
central office and will be paid as long as certain conditions, laid down 
in their union rule books, are carried out. 

In the period when the funds had become centralised and branches 
had little freedom over benefits, but before the widespread develop- 
ment of national social insurance, the member had an interest in 
the size of benefits paid which was probably greater than when 
benefits from both union and State became available.'* For though 
he would not be able to get more from the union than was laid down 
in the rules, any alteration in the amount available to him would be 
of prime importance as the sole source of income. Now there is no 
longer complete reliance on the union as a source of income, so 
interest is modified. This means a modification of interest in the 
branch, which is no longer the sole source of income determined by 
union rule. 

This decline in branch power has been hastened by the growth of 
a social insurance system which is comprehensive. With the develop- 
ment of State benefits for unemployment, for sickness, for old age, 
for industrial injuries, for maternity, for death, and with the estab- 
lishment of a National Health Service, the union member is no longer 
so dependent upon the benefits he receives from his union, and in 
consequence he is possibly not quite so interested in their admin- 
istration, whether it be at local or national level. Coupled to the fact 
that the member is no longer relying solely on aid from the union, 
there is also the probability that the State benefits are larger than 
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those paid by the union. 

Owing to the maintenance of full employment, sums paid out by 
the unions in unemployment benefits have greatly fallen,’ and so 
naturally has members’ interest in them. Indeed the reluctance of 
members to increase their union dues may be partly due to the fact 
that there are other sources of benefit available to them, and some 
benefits have lost some of their importance in the changed economic 
situation. ** 

In addition to the factors outlined, the status of the branch has 
been further affected by the attitude of local employers. The 
employers have recognised the place of the shop steward, and also 
see the value of negotiation with full-time officials who represent the 
official union point of view. In consequence they no longer have to 
turn to the branch when local disputes arise. Similarly the develop- 
ment of joint consultation has meant that the employers have another 
contact with their workers besides the branch. Again, the growth of 
national negotiations, and of employers’ associations to conduct them, 
has reduced the face to face tontact with branch officials on major 
issues of wages. All this has tended to affect the relations of local 
employers and the local branch. The employers are no longer quite 
so dependent on the branch as a point of contact with the workers. 
In turn this has tended to reduce the authority of the branch in the 
eyes of the non-active branch members, who sense that the employer 
does not recognise the branch as the local centre of power that it 
was in the past. 


Summary and Conclusions. 


While the percentage of members attending branch meetings over 
the years has been small, the nature of branch activities has under- 
gone considerable change. With the centralisation of wage negotiation, 
the réle of the branch has become confined to decision-making 
of limited effectiveness, in contrast to the decision-making of the 
past. Judgment of the negotiators and the negotiations is befogged 
by lack of direct knowledge of the people and by the application of 
local knowledge to national situations. 

The rise of the shop steward and the increased use of full-time 
local officials has led to a reduction in the authority of the branch, 
and changes in the relationship of members to their branch and its 
officials. Loyalty, often weak in non-attenders at branch meetings, 
has tended to shift away from the branch. Similarly, with the growth 
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of joint consultation and welfare departments, the union member no 
longer has to turn to the branch for a solution to his problems. With 
full employment and national social insurance, the member is no 
longer dependent upon the branch to help him in time of distress, 
this has further reduced his interest in the branch. A considerable 
element of depersonalisation has taken place in the trade union. 
This is an obvious development of a large scale organisation, but it 
has had important consequences in weakening the loyalty of branches 
to national decisions and of non-active branch members to the 
branches. 

The reduced effectiveness of the branch both in making decisions 
and in seeking to implement them and its loss of local activity has 
reduced the status of the branch in the eyes of the local employers, 
and this has further reduced the authority of the branch in the eyes 
of non-active members. 

The branch has now become a local centre for the discussion of 
union policy, though its individual influence on that policy may be 
very limited: it has become a channel of communication between 
leaders and active members; it remains a local centre for the admin- 
istration of local union affairs, i.e. the admittance of new members, 
the collection of dues etc. The branches remain democratic in the 
sense that there is membership participation, but the end product 
of that participation has altered. The opportunity for members to 
participate in forming, ratifying and implementing union policy has 
been severely reduced. While the belief in the need for democracy 
in the unions has become almost an article of faith, autonomous local 
d.wmnocracy has given way to a marriage of centralised bureaucracy 
aud modern representative government. To judge the present 
situation in terms of the past can only lead to mistaken judgments, 
and to call for a return to the local democratic activity of the past is 
to call for a reversal of many of the aims of British trade unions, i.e. 
national wage agreements, national social insurance and so on. Thus 
the pressures for democracy, if they are based on the idea of local 
autonomous action, can come in conflict with the type of democracy 
that is possible in large scale unions. The branch may still be the 
basic unit of trade union organisation but its democratic nature has 
altered, being less direct, less active and less able to assert itself. 

As already mentioned branches pass resolutions and send them up 
to the National Executive. While many branch members complain 
that nothing results from these resolutions, the leaders who wish to 
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retain their popularity will take some note of these resolutions, as a 
guide to the prevailing attitude of the active branch members. Where 
many branches send in resolutions expressing similar sentiments, 
the leaders will have to tread warily if they are considering a course 
of action not in line with the resolutions. The position here is often 
made difficult, because Communist groups in a number of branches 
may get a resolution passed which the non-communist leaders 
recognise to be the expression of what is, in fact, a minority opinion 
in the union as a whole. Yet to reject these views can often create 
tension because the Communists will, if the leadership refuse to do 
anything about the resolutions, claim that the leadership is undemo- 
cratic. In this they will win the support of many non-communist 
but non-active members who see the leaders as ‘them’ and who have 
no contact with the leaders. In this situation the apparently compul- 
sive pressure for democracy creates difficult -problems. 

With the depersonalisation of the unions, the leadership’s control 
over the members is more formalised, loyalty is weakened and with 
it the leaders’ power. Hence leaders must pay attention to the many 
members who feel no special loyalty to them. They must be ready 
to bow, or appear to bow, to what they consider to be the wishes of 
these members. At one time the leaders could rely to a greater extent 
upon the loyalty of members, even non-active ones, to the local 
branch. As this loyalty has weakened, for the reasons outlined in this 
paper, the pressure on the leaders to appear to act democratically has 
been increased. Failure to do so would be attacked as a denial of the 
members’ right to control their own organisation, and it would be 
regarded as undemocratic in an age which society regards as demo- 
cratic, it would play into the hands of management who are anxious 
to suggest that union decisions do not represent the views of the 
members. This means that while the branch can no longer provide 
the same meaningful opportunity for participation as in the past, this 
very fact creates a compulsive pressure at least for the appearance of 
democracy in the union as a whole. 


Newcastle-upon-T yne. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL DEFECTS IN 
LIVERPOOL * 


I. M. Castle and E. Gittus 





he aim of this investigation was to study the distribution of 
social defects throughout the City of Liverpool and to 
discover whether there existed in specific areas an accumula- 
tion of problems likely to precipitate family breakdown and to impose 
a disproportionately heavy burden on the Social Services. Such 
knowledge could assist the treatment of families in difficulty and 
lead to improvements in the administration of services concerned 
with family welfare. 

The social defects selected for the purpose of this study were 
defined in the terms of the incidence of mental deficiency and mental 
illness, child neglect (as evidenced by the proportion of children who 
were deprived of normal home life within the meaning of the 1948 
Children Act), and juvenile crime (as evidenced by the proportion 
of children who were placed on probation by the Juvenile Courts). 

The initial stages of this investigation have been concerned with 
plotting the incidence of these problems according to their 
geographical distribution throughout the City. 

The investigation inevitably raised issues, therefore, which might 
be held to be implicit in any form of ecological research. 

In the first instance, it had to be assumed that this type of research 
might eventually succeed in establishing a direct relationship between 
the characteristics of a population and the number of people who 
develop specific types of disorder within it. The mere demonstration, 
* The authors wish to acknowledge the help received from Mrs. E. 

Townsend, who collected the data on which this report is based. They 

are also indebted to the Registrar General, for allowing special tabulations 

$ as material to be carried out in his Department, and to Professor 
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— available to them; also to Mr. Jones for his interest and 
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however, that an accumulation of problems coexist within a particular 
area cannot be held to prove that they have arisen as the result of 
a connected process of cause and effect. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to establish with some precision what the existing facts are, and, if 
it is found that disorders ‘cluster’ in this way, an important aid to 
the understanding of the aetiology of social defects will be made 
available. This approach has proved in the past to be of the greatest 
value in the discovery of common causative factors, e.g. in the case 
of infectious diseases. 

When Clausen and Kohn’ considered the value of the ecological 
approach in social psychiatry they accepted the underlying assumption 
that a direct relationship existed between the frequency of mental 
breakdown and the conditions of life experienced by the particular 
social group in which it arose. In previous studies, however, it was 
assumed that persons approaching breakdown would tend to drift 
towards the specific areas in which the onset of illness finally 
occurred. It is therefore to be regretted that Clausen and Kohn have 
not made it clear in their more recent studies of the geographical 
distribution of schizophrenics how far this ‘drift hypothesis’ can be 
supported by the available evidence. 

On the other hand, the Chicago studies of delinquents in city 
areas have shown a continued concentration of these disorders in spite 
of movements of population. It might, therefore, be concluded from 
this that causative factors might be found to exist within the areas 
themselves, rather than to have been created by a drift of prospective 
delinquents towards those areas. 

The question of whether a direct relationship can be inferred 
between the frequency of a disorder and the characteristics of a 
population will largely depend upon whether the investigator is 
concerned mainly with predisposing or precipitating factors; also 
whether assumptions as to the effects of early personal histories upon 
social behaviour are being brought to bear upon the interpretation 
of the data. Thus, knowledge acquired from clinical experience and 
from social studies is likely to affect the interpretation of ecological 
findings whether they are concerned with mental handicap or with 
conduct disorders such as delinquency and child neglect. 

In spite of the limitations which necessarily apply to the ecological 
approach, however, its development in the United States as a 
recognised method of social psychiatry has made possible important 
advances in both psychiatry and social science. 
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The studies of Faris? and Faris and Dunham* on the concept of 
social isolation have advanced knowledge concerning the nature of 
social stress. The ‘shut-in’ personality resulting from habits of 
exclusiveness in circumstances which cut people off from intimate 
personal relationships have been regarded as important in the 
causation of psychological illness and even psychotic breakdown. 
Thus the frequency of mental breakdown affecting Negroes living in 
the white areas of American cities where life is harshly competitive, 
provides hypotheses about the aetiology of mental disorder. These 
social concepts which are formulated from ecological studies may 
eventually prove to be as valuable in the understanding of mental 
disorder as are the theories of mental mechanisms and the concept 
of psychological withdrawal leading to endo-psychic breakdown. 

The assumptions made by Dunham in his statement following 
Clausen and Kohn’s appraisal of the ecological approach might also 
be treated as significant in regard to this investigation. Dunham 
asserts that, as human communities expand, a process of distribution 
takes place which sorts individuals and groups according to residence 
and occupation. This expansion is partly a function of competition 
and therefore represents a conscious process of selection. In so far 
as unconscious selection might also be taking place, however, the 
dynamics of social movement might be said to require more sensitive 
methods of investigation. But it is possible to agree with Dunham, 
that, in so far as conscious selection can be assessed in this way, it is 
possible to observe the development of natural areas possessing their 
own particular characteristics which can in turn be delimited and 
defined. 

Since the basis of this investigation is afforded by an examination 
of the frequency of social defects, the results might prove the 
existence of a community in what could be defined as a problem 
area. Thus the behaviour patterns might, in the main, be those which 
would be unacceptable in areas which did not possess those 
characteristics. This theory accepts the possibility that precipitating 
factors may operate within the group itself, and that learned modes 
of response which are pathological in origin, may be: encouraged 
by the experience of living in groups. Thus the mental patient, the 
delinquent and the parents who neglect their children may live more 
easily in communities which support their own behaviour patterns, 
and the possibility of being labelled ‘a case’ by the administrator, 
may itself be affected by the conditions of life within a specific area. 
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Previous studies shewing the accumulation of social defects within 
specific areas of large cities. 


When undertaking this investigation it was recognised that the 
familiar concept of the social problem group as a ‘submerged tenth’ 
of the population was no longer adequate for present day analyses 
since it did not distinguish between constitutional and environmental 
factors; nor did it allow for the interrelationship between the two. 

Studies which revealed the concentration of delinquent children 
living in densely populated areas in the centre of large cities, 
however, had already been made in this country and America. 

Cyril Burt’s classic work The Young Delinquent published in 
1925* had brought the problem to light in this country by shewing 
that the highest rates of juvenile delinquency were located in areas 
which were adjacent to the central district of London while the lowest 
rates appeared in the outlying sections near the periphery of the 
City. 

The Chicago studies of juvenile deliquency in urban areas* carried 
the theme further by shewing that the distribution of delinquents 
in time and space followed the pattern of the physical structure of 
the social organisation. These studies, which covered a period of 
twenty years, set out to test the hypothesis that, if the main trend 
in city development is growth from the centre to the periphery, 
two consequences must follow. Physical deterioration will be highest 
around the central business areas and least at the outer zones and 
social disorganisation will shew the same trend. Delinquency rates 
would, therefore, be expected to follow this pattern. When the ratio 
of the number of delinquents to the population of juvenile court age 
was calculated for each zone of the City, this expectation was con- 
firmed. It was found that the rates were highest in the central zone 
and declined progressively from the inner to the outer zones. 

The previous studies in this country also served to provide an 
historical background to the present investigation of social defect. 

Allison’s Principles of Population published in 1840° referred to 
the ‘attraction of vice’ as the cause of demoralisation in the centre 
of large cities. Mayhew’s records of London Labour and the London 
Poor’ described the ‘forlorn and diseased vagrants’ who hung about 
London’s city parks and ‘the neglected children loitering about the 
low neighbourhoods of the Metropolis’ and led him eventually to 
define the ‘outcast’ class. Moreover, these studies were strikingly con- 
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firmed, a few years later, by Dr. William Acton.’ He, like Mayhew, 
regarded London’s Haymarket as the focus of urban depravity and 
described Piccadilly as the ‘artery of the Metropolis.’ 

Mayhew’s studies also drew attention to the increasing incidence 
of infanticide. An analysis of the London Coroners’ returns for the 
five years ending 1860 shewed a total of 1,130 inquests on the bodies 
of children under the age of two, all of whom had been murdered. 

Charles Booth’s studies of the Life and Labour of the People® 
revealed poverty areas in the City of London which corresponded 
very closely to the delinquency areas described by Burt 34 years 
later. 

These historical references, however, referred to London’s central 
areas although they indicated similar problems of city growth to 
those outlined later in the Chicago studies. 

Similar conclusions were drawn, however, from work undertaken 
in other towns. For example, The Social Survey of Merseyside 
revealed an accumulation of such social defects as mental deficiency, 
deafness, blindness, tuberculosis, immorality, crime, alcoholism, and 
chronic destitution in the inner areas of the City of Liverpool.’° 
This survey confirmed the findings of the Wood Committee on 
mental deficiency’ which had already revealed the existence of 
special areas where feeble mindedness was apparent to a decidedly 
greater extent than elsewhere, and, at the same time, extended the 
theme by demonstrating that other disabilities shewed a similar 
pattern of distribution. The results of the Merseyside Survey are 
embodied in the following Table: 











TABLE 1. 
LIVERPOOL Number of cases of Defect and Disability 
per 10,000 of population 
M.E. DB. Tb. Im. Dest. 
Def. C. A. 
Inner Districts... 26 24 8.7 5.9 21 
Outer Districts... II 13 4.8 2.5 6 





M.E, Mental Defect/Epilepsy; D.B. Deafness/Blindness; 
Tb. Def. Tuberculosis/Deformity; Im, C. A. Immorality/Crime/ Alcoholism; 
Dest. Destitution. 
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This provides a means of comparison with the results of the 
present investigation although the problems selected in 1934 were 
not necessarily relevant to those likely to exist in 1954. This is 
partly accounted for by the development of the modern social 
services and the decline in the frequency of such disabilities as 
tuberculosis and deformity, as well as the social and educational pro- 
tection now given to the blind, the deaf and the epileptic. 

The Chicago study of delinquency in urban areas is particularly 
significant, however, since, not only does it show the high incidence 
of delinquency in the central business district, but it also relates the 
distribution of delinquents to the physical structure of the area. 
Moreover, this study has been corroborated by similar studies made 
in other American cities. 

For example, it was found that New York City had the same 
pattern. Dr. J. B. Maller showed in 1939 that juvenile delinquency 
was highly correlated with a number of other factors including 
population change, bad housing, poverty, the settlement of foreign 
born Negroes, tuberculosis, adult crime and mental disability.'* 

It is also apparent from these studies that low income areas in 
any large city, such as Chicago or New York, are characterised by 
a physical structure which is not conducive to neighbourhood group- 
ing. Business and industry encroach on residential areas, the streets 
are obstructed, and there are no places for children’s play. For 
example, the Chicago studies state that ‘communities with the 
highest rates of delinquents are occupied by those segments of the 
population whose position is most disadvantageous in relation to the 
distribution of economic, social and cultural values.’’* 

The conclusion drawn from these studies about the relationship 
between the high incidence of social problems in specific areas and 
the physical structure of large cities must inevitably raise questions 
about city development. For example, it might be asked whether 
such problems form an essential part of city growth and if this is 
so, whether our present administrative practices are adequate to meet 
these developmental problems. 


Physical Analysis. 

Professor E. W. Burgess advanced the theory, as early as 1926," 
that the American city tended to form concentric zones as it 
developed. Zone I formed the central business and industrial district, 
Zone II the slum area, or the ‘zone in transition’ where the old 
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residential area was giving way to business and industry, Zone III 
was usually the district occupied by working men’s homes, Zone IV 
became the new residential area and Zone V the outer commuters’ 
zone beyond the city limits. When referring to the development of 
Chicago, Professor Burgess states ‘as the city grows the areas of 
commerce and light industry near the centre encroach upon areas 
used for residential purposes. The dwellings in such areas, often 
already undesirable because of age, are allowed to deteriorate when 
such invasion threatens or actually occurs, as further investment in 
them is unprofitable. These residences are permitted to yield what- 
ever return can be secured in their dilapidated condition, often in 
total disregard of housing laws, until they are demolished to make 
way for new industrial and commercial structures. Even if invasion 
has not taken place, these processes are evident when the area is 
zoned for purposes other than residence.’ 

This formation of concentric zones has some parallel in Liverpool 
and an analysis published in 1953'° which showed this similarity, 
was used to provide a tentative basis for this investigation. 

This analysis showed that Liverpool, like Chicago, tends to fall 
into concentric zones. It can be roughly divided into three parts— 
Dockland, and the inner and outer residential areas. 

Dockland forms the main industrial area and, as in Chicago, shows 
a trend towards a declining population. This can partly be attributed 
to slum clearance and partly to war damage. Mixed housing is 
another characteristic of Dockland. Old slum property dating back 
to the 1870’s exists alongside new Corporation dwellings and these 
are interspersed with old terrace houses reflecting developments at 
the beginning of the century. 

It was also found that the inner residential area may be sub- 
divided into three parts, a northern and a southern part, being 
encircled by an outer ring. The northern part contains old bye-law 
terrace houses but the southern part is what Professor Burgess might 
have defined as ‘the zone in transition.’ This southern part was 
formerly the site of the homes of the wealthy merchants and pro- 
fessional classes but, having been left to fall into a state of disrepair, 
has been occupied by immigrant groups, including the Irish and the 
coloured population. It is now marked, not so much by a change 
in the size of the population, as in the character of the people now 
occupying these neglected houses which were once the homes of 
well-to-do people. In this context, it is interesting to note from 
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Table II that, over the period 1931 to 1951, the number of families 
in the area has increased considerably, while the population has 
slightly declined. 

The third area is contiguous with the City boundary and contains 
the majority of the new housing estates which have developed with 
particular rapidity since 1930. In this area the population is 
increasing and has absorbed a number of the families which have 
been re-housed from the original Dockland slum. 


TABLE II. 


Population in Private Households* 
Percentage change in 193I—I95I 








No. of 
Area Population Households 
% % 

{ Dockland ae Si as oe — 39.8 -- 34.2 
II Inner Residential Area 

(a) Northern _ pd ae —19.8 — 87 

(b) Southern ae mae se — 62 +21.3 

(c) Outer Ring a aes a + 0.7 + 20.2 
III Outer Residential Area 

(a) Northern a on es +68.4 +89.8 

(b) Southern ioe ly ra + 82.8 +12.8 

Whole City oes jaa inh 7S — 63 +8.1 





* Private Household according to Census definition. 


Thus the changes in population and living habits affecting the 
central areas of Liverpool are likely to be similar to those affecting 
New York and Chicago. As business and industry encroach upon 
the city centre, old residences are left to decay and become invaded 
by those members of the population whose living standards are most 
disadvantageous when compared with the standards reflected in the 
expensive shops, restaurants and other luxury symbols to which they 


are then exposed. 


Investigation of Social Defects in Liverpool. 

When making this study, it was considered important to discover 
whether conditions in Liverpool were similar to those in London, 
New York and Chicago. The intention, however, was not merely 
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to check the Chicago hypothesis but rather to study the present 
distribution of social defects in terms of family breakdown and its 
treatment through administrative processes. 

The defects selected for study were those which, it was thought, 
were most likely to precipitate family breakdown and to impose a 
heavy burden on the social services. Their rates of incidence were 
defined as follows: 

Mental Defect—number of persons per thousand of the population, 
who at a given date in 1954 were certified as mental defectives, 
whether institutionalised or not. 

Mental Illness—number of persons, per thousand of the population, 
who during 1952 and 1953 were referred to the Public Health 
Department for treatment under the 1890 Lunacy Act. 

Children in Care—number of children, per thousand persons aged 
under 18 years, who during 1952 and 1953 were received into the 
care of the Children’s Department. 

Children on Probation—number of children, per thousand persons 
aged 8 to 16 years inclusive, who during 1952 and 1953 were placed 
on probation by the Juvenile Courts. 

Records of all persons involved under each of these headings were 
extracted from the files of the administrative departments. The years 
1952 and 1953 were chosen, as being the two years immediately 
prior to the start of the investigation. Figures for mental deficiency 
however, were not readily available for that period, and were taken 
instead for a date in 1954. 

The population figures were taken from the 1951 Census, which 
was the most recent count for individual wards of the City; the 
population in specified age-groups was obtained from a special 
tabulation supplied by the Registrar-General. 

The resulting incidence rates are given in Table III which shows 
the accumulation of all four defects within the inner residential and 
industrial areas of the City. 


Distribution according to Ward Boundaries. 

Tables II and III clearly demonstrate the relation between city 
growth and the distribution of social defects. However, a study of 
the results for individual wards of the City, as they existed at the 
time of the 1951 Census, revealed considerable differences within 
each of the six given areas. These results for individual wards are 
given on Maps I to IV which also show the boundaries of the six 
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TABLE III. 





Incidence (per thousand population) of: ** 











Area Mental Mental Children in Children on 
. Defect* Iliness Care Probation 
(as in Table II) 1954 1952 & 1952 & 1952 & 
1953 1953 1953 
I Dockland 4.80 2.29 13.30 18.51 
II Inner Residential Area 
(a) Northern 4.02 2.07 13.18 10.33 
(b) Southern 4.11 3.04 22.87 15.42 
(c) Outer Ring 2.87 1.77 6.78 5.39 
III Outer Residential Area 
(a) Northern 3.09 1.64 7.95 6.28 
(b) Southern 2.18 1.47 10.16 6.08 
Whole City 3.53 2.02 12.00 10.44 





* It can be easily shown that the result of using the 1951 population count, 
in the absence of more recent figures, will have been to underestimate 
the incidence of mental defect in areas whose population has declined 
since 1951 (i.e. the central and inner areas), and to overestimate the 
incidence in areas whose population has increased since 1951 (i.e. the 
outer areas). The actual difference between the inner and outer areas may 
therefore be greater than it would appear from this Table. 


** See definitions p. 51. 


Census areas. The numbers 1 to 5 on each map indicate the rank 
order of the results for the wards which have the highest rates of 
incidence. 

There appears to be a general similarity between the distribution 
of mental defect and mental illness, although the latter is rather 
more evenly spread throughout the City. Both defects are con- 
centrated in some measure in the residential wards which border on 
the industrial and commercial core. 

The proportions of children received into care and children placed 
on probation are highest in the central dockland area and its 
immediate hinterland. This concentration is most pronounced for 
the probation cases. 

Since Abercromby ward reveals the highest incidence of mental 
defect and mental illness and the greatest proportion of children in 
care, and since also it is part of what Professor Burgess would 
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describe as a ‘zone in transition,’ it is interesting to compare these 
results with other vital statistics. The Report of the Medical Officer 
of Health for 1955 shews that, in that year, the live birth rate in 
this ward was 30.7 per 1000 population, while the figure for the 
City as a whole was 19.6. On the other hand the infant mortality 
rate in Abercromby—28.2 per 1000 live births was a little less than 
the figure for the whole City—30.3 per 1000 live births. Estimates 
of the illegitimate birth rate in separate wards over the four years 
1950 to 1953, revealed that the mean rate for Abercromby was 17.0 
per 100 live births; this was higher than in any other ward and very 
much in excess of the figure of 5.4 for the whole of Liverpool. 

With the exception of infant mortality, therefore, this inner 
residential ward where the former homes of wealthy merchants have 
fallen into disrepair and are now occupied by immigrant groups, 
reveals a most severe accumulation of social defects. It might be 
regarded as the most extreme point of this central ‘problem area.’ 
Is this, therefore, what Acton regarded as being ‘the focus of urban 
depravity’ and Mayhew as housing ‘the outcast class,’ or have we at 
this stage to relate these problems, as Shaw and McKay have done, 
to the dynamics of city development? 

Certainly, Abercromby ward, which adjoins the central dockland 
area, and which by reason of its location, might be expected to 
provide a most extreme example of a ‘zone in transition,’ does support 
a more heterogeneous population than that of any other ward of the 
City. Some evidence of this is provided by the 1951 Census** which 
shows that, despite the high birth-rate, the mean size of household 
in Abercromby in 1951 was only 3.05, this is lower than the corres- 
ponding figure for the whole of Liverpool (3.52), and in marked 
contrast to the average of 3.90 for the dockland zone. It may also 
be estimated from the Census'’ that, in this ward, over one-third 
of all households were living in rooms or similar accommodation, 
and further that Abercromby and its adjoining ward Granby, together 
supported almost 75 per cent of the City’s West African and West 
Indian population. 

The central dockland wards, which also show a high incidence of 
social defects, are characterised mainly by high proportions of large 
families living in poor overcrowded conditions. These wards are 
focal points in the Local Authority’s rehousing schemes, and many 
of these families are being either rehoused within the area or removed 
to new housing esiates near the City boundary. It is also of interest 
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to note that juvenile delinquency, as evidenced by convictions in the 
Juvenile Courts (Map IV), is highest in these central business and 
commercial wards. This agrees with the conclusions based on the 
work carried out in Chicago.’* 

Another striking factor illustrated by these maps is the similarity 
between the distributions of mental illness and the other forms of 
social defect. This is a somewhat surprising phenomenon in so far 
as the clinical experience of modern psychiatrists has suggested that 
social isolation (which is more typical of the suburbs than the slums), 
is an important factor in the causation of psychological illness. 
Different results might have been obtained, however, if it had been 
possible, with any measure of accuracy, to plot the distribution of 
neurotic disorders. 

Suicide rates were also collected for the four year period 1950-3, 
but the number (250) for the four years was too small to permit 
analysis by wards. The number of suicides per 10,000 of the total 
population and per 10,000 of the population aged 21 years and over 
for these four years has been calculated for each of the census sub- 
divisions of Liverpool. 

The results are given in the following Table IV. 














TABLE IV. 
Area No. of suicides in the 4 years 1950—1953 
per 10,000 population per 10,000 population 
(all ages) aged 21 years & over 
I Dockland 3.2 5.3 
II Inner Residential Area 
(a) Northern 3.7 5.8 
(b) Southern 3.2 4.7 
(c) Outer Ring 3.2 4-5 
III Outer Residential Area 
(a) Northern 2.1 3.4 
(b) Southern 2.7 4.0 
Whole City a Ma 3.1 4.8 





It will be seen from Tables III and IV that, although the suicides 
are spread more evenly throughout the City than other social defects 
they still shew the highest incidence in Dockland and in the inner 
residential areas. 
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Comparison with the Survey of Merseyside. 

Reference has already been made to a study of the localisation 
of social defects in Liverpool, in the early 1930’s, that was carried 
out as part of the Survey of Merseyside. Some of the results of this 
earlier work are presented in Table V, for the Registration Districts 
as they were then defined,’*® together with a selection of the present 
findings for the same areas. 








TABLE V. 
Survey of Merseyside Present Study 
Registra- Mental Immorality we 


tion!*® Defect & Crime x Mental Illegitimate 
District Epilepsy Alcoholism Defzct Probation Birth-Rate 





per 10,000 popn. per 100 live- 





per 10,000 popn. births in 
(all ages) (ages 8-17 1950-53 

Inner: (ail ages) yrs. inc.) 
Exchange 30 6.6 42 225 5.2 
Abercromby 24 II.o 54 376 16.0 
Toxteth 29 5.1 44 142 8.4 
Everton 27 48 38 136 4-5 
Edge Hill 26 5.7 45 104 6.3 
Kirkdale 19 5-3 45 104 4.0 
Outer: 
Fazakerley 5 1.6 30 63 44 
Toxteth E. P a 25 40 §.1 
Woolton 16 13 2.3 
Wavertree 10 2.6 30 64 3.4 
West Derby 14 3.3 28 7° 3.7 
Walton 15 2.1 27 42 4.2 
Whole City 20 44 35 104 5-4 





While any detailed comparison between these two sets of figures 
is obviously precluded, several conclusions may be drawn from this 
Table. The contrast between the inner and outer groups of registra- 
tion districts, which was apparent in the earlier study, is still marked. 
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It is also worth noting that Abercromby district now carries the 
highest proportion of mental defectives. Moreover, the early data 
for immorality, crime and alcoholism, and the recent estimates of 
juvenile crime and illegitimacy all show a similar deviation in 
Abercromby district from the figures for the rest of Liverpool. 


Towards a study of Family Breakdown. 


The preceding analysis has confirmed the relation between the 
distribution of social defects and the various stages of city growth. 
It has shown the high incidence of mental illness, mental defect, 
child neglect, juvenile crime, and to a lesser extent, suicide, in the 
commercial and business wards and in the inner residential areas, 
and more particularly, in that part of the City which has been 
described as a ‘zone in transition.’ 

The results so far have been presented in terms of individuals. 
Out intention was, however, to study certain. aspects of family break- 
down, and, with this in mind, all the information that has been 
collected for individuals has also been classified by families. Some 
difficulty was encountered in defining each family listed in the various 
administrative records, in a way that would be compatible with the 
Census definition of ‘private household’ (which would of course 
appear in the denominator of any proportion of all families), and this 
made it impossible to subject the material collected in this way to 
detailed statistical analysis. 

The attempt to compile a list of socially defective families may 
however be briefly described here, both because it yielded interesting 
if somewhat tentative information on the distribution of such families 
throughout Liverpool, and because the method followed was similar 
to that used in a study of problem families which was completed in 
1952 under the sponsorship of the Eugenics Society.*° In the latter 
investigation, a family was listed as a ‘possible problem family’ if it 
was known to have presented difficulties to one or more of a number 
of statutory and voluntary agencies. In the present enquiry a family 
was listed for further study if it exhibited one or more of a number 
of defects, more precisely, if one or more of its members: 


was a certified mental defective 
or in the care of the Local Authority Children | at 


Department. April, 
or on probation by order of a Juvenile Court 1954 
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or had been discharged from hospital after?’ | during 
suffering from a mental illness 1952- 
or had given birth to an illegitimate child J 1953 


This classification, while by no means exhaustive, covered these 
defects for which information was readily available, and which were 
considered likely to precipitate family breakdown. The resulting list 
of families provided a sampling frame for a detailed study of a 
selection of them. Also, together with the 1951 Census count of 
‘private housenolds’ it furnished estimates of the proportions of 
‘possibly defective families,’ (to adopt the terminology of the Eugenics 
Society’s Report), among all families in the various City wards. These 
are presented in Map V, which shows very clearly the accumulation of 
such families in Abercromby and in the central commercial and 
business wards, and also gives some indication of the burden that 
is being carried by the social services in those areas. 


Conclusions. 


The results of this investigation support previous studies by shew- 
ing that an accumulation of social defects exists in the industrial and 
inner residential areas of the City of Liverpool as in London, New 
York and Chicago. It is possible, therefore, to confirm the Chicago 
hypothesis and to assert that, if the main trend of city development 
is from the centre to the periphery, areas in the city centre, where 
the population is declining shew the highest incidence of physical 
deterioration and conditions precipitating family breakdown. 

Although it is only possible to compare the conditions in Liverpool’s 
‘problem area’ with those obtained twenty years ago, and even though 
it has been necessary to use different defects as a means of defining 
this ‘problem area’ it is nevertheless possible to conclude that the 
same parts of the City carry the highest incidence of social problems 
as those which formerly bore the heaviest burdens. The subsequent 
development of social legislation has merely changed the apparent 
defects and provided care for those who become affected by them, 
but it has not succeeded in eliminating the problem. 

These studies may appear to indicate that living in the heart of 
a city is incompatible with the needs of healthy family life. Yet it 
is possible that other needs are being satisfied; some families cling 
to their old haunts long after the majority of their friends and 
associates have moved to the outer residential areas, and others drift 
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back to the city having failed to find satisfaction in the new housing 
estates. This may afford evidence that some social or psychological 
satisfactions exist in the central area, which operate as unconscious 
processes of selection in this particular form of social movement. 
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APPENDIX 
Liverpool Wards, as at 1951 Census, comprising Registration Districts and 
Census Subdivisions 
Registration District Ward Census Subdivision 
(1930) (1951) 


Exchange “ ... N. Scotland 
S. Scotland 
Exchange 
Vauxhall 
St. Anne’s 
Abercromby ...Abercromby IIb 
Castle St. 
St. Peter’s 
Gt. George 
Toxteth sia ... Brunswick 
Dingle 
Granby IIb 
Prince’s Park IIb 
Everton oid ... Netherfield I 
Everton Ila 
St. Domingo Ila 
Breckfield Ila 
Edge Hill... .. Low Hill IIa 
Edge Hill IIa 
Kensington Ila 
Kirkdale eal ... Sandhills I 
Kirkdale IIa 
Fazakerly _.... ... Fazakerly Illa 
Croxteth IIIa 
Toxteth E. ... ... Sefton Park E. IIb 
Sefton Park W. IIb 
Woolton wth ... Little Woolton IIIb 
Much Woolton IIIb 
Wavertree... ... Garston IIIb 
Wavertree W. IIIb 
Wavertree IIc 
Aigburth IIIb 
Allerton IIIb 
Childwall IIIb 
West Derby ... Fairfield Ila 
West Derby IIc 
Old Swan IIc 
Walton ice ...  Warbreck IIc 
Walton IIc 
Anfield IIc 


tt bt 


Le ee ee 
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N.B.—One combined result is shown for Vauxhall, Exchange, Castle St., 
St. Peter’s and Great George. (See Map V). 
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N.B.—One combined result is shown for Vauxhall, Exchange, Castle St., 
St. Peter’s and Great George. 
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structure. The first is the analytic one, the breakdown of the 

whole in its main constituent parts, like Sumner’s' breakdown 
of institutional structure in four parts (personnel, equipment, 
organisation and ritual), or Chapin’s? breakdown in attitude and 
behaviour, patterns, symbols, culture traits and code, or Sombart’s* 
into ownership, motivation and technology. Here the whole is already 
known to us, we are concerned primarily with taking to pieces larger 
or smaller segments of the structure, dissolving it into separate 
elements and dissecting them to unravel the fibre, the ligaments and 
the composition of the structure. 

The second way of dealing with a social economic structure is 
the synthetic one. We have a mass of institutional devices, group 
actions, attitudes, customs and habits, and we have to build it up 
into one consistent whole, into a unit which will be regarded as an 
entity in itself. Some may call it an ‘Ideal type’ like Max Weber,‘ 
others more modestly ‘intelligible fields of study’ with their own 
spatial and temporal boundaries, like Arnold Toynbee.* 

I prefer to call it models or patterns or images, as the process 
involves model making, a certain imaginative reconstruction of a 
certain segment of social reality, which comes very near to an artistic 
design. As an artistic design it must show a unity, a living or organic 
unity infused with a certain spirit. It must be consistent in its own 
rights, although not necessarily logically consistent. Like an artist’s 
design, it can hardly be proved or disproved on logical grounds. 

It justifies its term as a model also in this sense that it presents a 
construction which is a clue to an understanding of a real structure, 
but cannot be identified with it. The structure may approximate 
the model but it can never attain it fully. The model is a mental 
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construct, which never existed as such, although it was built on 
real experience. If projected on the future it can present a blue print, 
a scheme, or utopia, but there is an element of Utopia even in models 
derived directly from reality. A strictly liberal society is as much a 
Utopia as a strictly socialistic society. 

All big stars in sociology, economics, anthropology and history 
were model makers, and they contributed greatly to our under- 
standing of social life by creating new models, or reshaping old ones. 
Adam Smith created the model of an economic man; Karl Marx the 
model of Capitalism with its ‘laws’ of development; Sombart the 
model of the bourgeois; Hecksher the model of Mercantilism; 
Burckhardt the model of a Renaissance man; and Max Weber the 
model of Protestantism as a social or ethico-social movement. 


The complex nature of models. 


The models created by them were derived from the study of the 
material itself, but partly also from their own ideas, perhaps pre- 
conceived, often half consciously or subconsciously accepted by their 
society, culture or social class, with which they identified themselves. 

In a way every researcher is free to create his own model, but he 
can be successful only if, first, he infuses it with life of its own, in 
such a way that we can see it as a living unity, which impresses us 
with its vigour and vitality, and, second, if it contributes greatly to 
our understanding of reality, ic. if it shows its significance and 
meaningfulness and its uses in social science or in social action. 

We must be aware that every model is not only a pure theoretical 
construct, a product of pure knowledge and theory, but it has also 
its own emotional overtones, it has its appeals and attractions, or 
repugnance from point of view of interests and established views, 
or from point of view of social action or programmes. There is 
hardly any ‘ism’ which is completely neutral, deprived of any 
emotional content. They all please or repulse us in some way or 
the other. 

All models have actually a two faced image: one drawn in warm, 
another in cold colours. Capitalism or socialism or liberalism—they 
all have at least two basic versions, one is approving the social 
economic structure in view, the other disproving. Sombart and Marx 
in regard to capitalism could serve here as an example. 

The image as such undergoes a process of continuous transforma- 
tion, We start the study of our material with a provisional image 
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as a basis for selection of the material in spatial and temporal terms. 
How could it be otherwise? If we wish to study capitalism, i.e. the 
historical record of capitalistic countries, we must have an image 
called capitalism in our mind’s eye, in order to be able to select the 
spatial and temporal boundaries of what we regard as capitalism. 
However, the examination of this material may induce us to proceed 
with further selection, elimination or inclusion which will contribute 
to a substantial transformation of the image. The image reflects on 
the material, the material reflects on the image. If it comes to the 
material which is still in the making, like for instance capitalism 
or socialism, the expanding material affects the image very basically. 
Apart from that the model itself undergoes changes according to the 
cultural values of a given age. Every age provides its own attitudes, 
values and assumptions affecting the pattern of our mental construct. 
Our attitude to capitalism and our picture of capitalism is in mid- 
twentieth century in many ways different from that which was 
current in the beginning of this century. Besides every generation 
is interested in different parts of the immense and infinite wealth 
of historical experience, or contemporary social and economic 
material, applying therefore also different criteria for its selection 
and combination. 

In the forefront of our interests in macro-sociology are at present 
the problems of socio-economic structure and for this purpose we 
have in the last decades developed a number of models like socialism, 
communism, fascism, capitalism, early capitalism, mature capitalism, 
capitalism in decay or laissez-faire capitalism, controlled capitalism 
or state capitalism, or mixed capitalism. We have developed a number 
of those models, probably too many, some only loosely described, 
and a very great confusion reigns, while they are being used. 

The main confusion exists in mixing up models with realities and 
ascribing to them the same order of existence. Socialism does not 
exist in the same way or in the same meaning as Marx existed. 
Mercantilism did not exist in the same way as did England in times 
of Queen Elizabeth I, or France in times of Colbert. Capitalism 
does not exist in the same way as the British or American economy 
of the nineteenth century existed. 

In order to do justice to the enormous flux of phenomena in time 
and space, and to the enormous complexity of social economic 
structures,’ we have developed three kinds of models: time models; 
space or national models; genus and species models. 
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Time models. 


The social economic phenomena are in a flux, and they touch with 
each other: one structure is slowly changing into another, but in 
order to master this flux by our thought, we break this flux into a 
number of static models. We have here a favourite classification of 
any kind of social economic structure into three: early, mature and 
the system in decay. That classification is applied by Sombart to 
capitalism, but it applies equally to mercantilism, or the medieval 
system. A system never appears fully grown, but it develops slowly, 
matures and passes away, undergoing finally a process of transforma- 
tion marked as entering another structure. Early mercantilism has 
many medieval features, while the late mercantilism already included 
many of the capitalistic features. At some point, let us say, with the 
oncoming of the Industrial Revolution, we regard the system as 
closed, giving way to another. 

Early capitalism had still many mercantilistic elements, it was more 
commercial than industrial, it was bound by many state regulations 
and guild and craft regulations, it was run by small owners. Mature 
capitalism was laissez-faire as much as it was possible, it was fully 
industrial, orientated towards international market, with a free search 
for profits, exploitation of labour, preponderance of capitalist class, 
owners-managers, etc. Spat capitalismus (Sombart’s term) or capital- 
ism of the late days, or capitalism in decay, has many elements of 
socialistic planning, social and economic control, huge concentration 
and centralization, the managerial structure of society, etc. 


National models. 

Apart from the time series we have another series of space models 
in order to do justice to national or political varieties, or unique 
structures which do not fit precisely our time models. We speak 
about American capitalism of our present day which is also a model 
of its sort. When we speak about American capitalism of to-day 
we have in mind huge corporations ruled by the managerial class, 
but partly mitigated by the growth of Trade Unions and Govern- 
ment legislation as developed after 1930’s,—having in mind many 
specific cultural, technical and political elements of America which 
are unique in themselves. Nowhere else has such a system as 
American capitalism developed, not only in the same size and shape, 
but also in the same spirit, with the same cultural values, with the 
same results. The methods of American capitalism are fairly known 
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to everybody who cares to study them, but they are unique and 
cannot be imitated. But the term American capitalism of to-day is 
also a model which may be used not only in order to describe 
American ways of wealth, work, welfare, but also to see whether 
other countries approach to this model or not. 

Now, when we come to the description of German economy in 
the decade after 1933, after Hitler’s rise to power, we can hardly do 
justice to this system by regarding it simply as capitalism. We use 
the term fascism, s1eaning by it fully controlled state economy with 
private ownership, with a powerful bureaucracy despotically con- 
trolled from the top for nationalistic or imperialistic purposes. 

Post-war Britain is another model of her own, and we cannot do 
it justice by describing it as capitalist. It is a fully employed welfare 
state with a very high regard for individual well-being with a growing 
percentage of state owned industries at present controlling already 
20 per cent of employment, with a growing weight of T.U.’s say in 
industry, actually with a growth of self-government through joint 
industrial councils, and a more and more democratic structure of 
industrial management on a joint parithetical basis. How shall we 
call it: welfare capitalism, or capitalism-socialism or Fabian 
socialism ? 

We have seen in all those models that the idea, the aspirations, 
have a very big part not only in describing the model but also in 
shaping the social economic structure itself. It is a paradoxical 
situation that whereas the modern man under Marxian influence 
thinks more and more in terms of historical determinism, we see 
perfect realisation of ideas in a Platonic sense in actual shaping of 
social structures. The Soviet state was based on Marx’s ideas of 
socialism, on the Marxian bible; the Hitler regime on Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf; the British version of socialism on the Fabian ideas of the 
Labour movement. We see the voluntary principle: the wish to 
realise and embody a certain model as the driving historical force. 
This is not to diminish the force of determinism, the force of circum- 
stances of the situation, of course not in a narrow Marxist 
interpretation, but in a broader interpretation of all the social, 
technical and economic forces. Not all ideas have the power of 
shaping events, and not in all situation. The same socialist ideas 
were known in other societies than Soviet Russia, but they were 
powerless to shape the structure in the same way. In Soviet Russia 
they could only do it in a certain historical strictly defined period, 
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which means determinism. In the great dispute about the réle of 
ideas and the réle of a situation, we can never find a final answer: 
the idea is part of a situation and the situation is part of the world 
of ideas and culture patterns. 

But the réle of ideas in shaping the structure makes it easier for 
us to see the structure in terms of their prototypes or archetypes, 
to use another psychological phrase for a model, for which they were 
meant. 


Genus and species models. 


Finally we have genus models covering larger stretches of time 
and space, and species models, which present a sort of variety within 
a larger genus. Industrialism is a genus, while capitalism only a 
species in a larger genus. 

In comparing, let us say, Soviet Russia with the U.S.A. we see 
that they have a great deal in common: first of all the factory 
system; the machine which is the centre of civilization, to whose 
needs everything is subordinated; a very similar organisational con- 
ception of management; the same drive for productivity with very 
similarly conceived incentives; massed mechanization in giant under- 
takings, massed urbanisation with a mass of property-less workers 
who work for their wages, significant inequalities of income in a 
workplace, etc. 

Bulgaria or Hungary are also under communist regimes, but in 
many respects there is less similarity between Soviet Russia and 
Hungary or Bulgaria than between the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. What 
is common to both giants is the industrial civilisation which has very 
little to do with the property system or the political system or 
ideology. We can see that all four industrial countries like U.S.A., 
Germany, Britain and U.S.S.R. have many common features of 
industrial organization which cannot be otherwise described but as 
common industrial civilization. 

What are the features of an industrial civilization? We have partly 
described it already. It is centring upon the use of machines in 
production, and requirements of industrial technology. The machines 
and tools are specialized and so are also men serving them. Men 
are trained and educated to serve the machine and to adapt them- 
selves to their uses. The machines require a discipline of their own. 
They require a constant attendance, and their maximum use. Men 
are massed according to the requirements of the use of the machines 
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in large-scale factories, and the scale of factories is growing. Science 
and technology are cultivated and the main interest of a community 
centres around technology. 

The constant rise in productivity and efficiency is the main 
concern, i.e. to produce more, cheaper or better in quality each year 
through improving skills, or machines and tools, or through better 
organisation. The whole organisation follows the mechanical pattern, 
in its extreme rationality. It is actually a mechanical pattern, like the 
running of a machine. Often it is called ‘the industrial machinery,’ 
meaning the industrial organisation. 

The industrial organisation provides living quarters for masses of 
workers in the great urban centres equipped with mechanical trans- 
port and communication. The lines of communication, the lines of 
publicity, are also based on mechanical means of communication. 
The press, the radio, the amusements and entertainments are massed 
and mechanised. Both work and leisure, education and communica- 
tion are mechanised in this way that they are not only based on 
machines and tools, but the requirements of the machines and tools 
are dictating the ways of doing those things. The machine is of 
course only a tool, is only a means, but the tool became so powerful, 
so all pervading that the use of this tool has dictated our whole 
way of life. Machine provides for quantity, and the whole civilization 
is quantity or mass minded. It is a mass-civilization. 

This civilization is common to all industrial countries, and in a 
degree, in which they are industrialized. They have nothing to do 
with property system or social relations, with communism, capitalism, 
socialism or state capitalism, with planning or laissez-faire. Hitler 
Germany, Soviet Russia, American capitalism are all sharing in the 
same model, which we call industrial civilization. Many of the ills 
which we see in the American civilization and which we attribute 
to American capitalism, are due not to capitalism but to industrialism 
as such, to the full flourish and to the full emergence and develop- 
ment of industrialism, as America is the foremost a vanguard of 
industrialism at its highest and fullest. In the U.S.A. we see where 
the industrial ways lead to, what they mean in the climax of complete 
subservience to the machine, to the industrial machinery. 

Now we will take the genus model which we call: a planned 
economy. This model contains the following features: the market 
plays a very small part, actually a minor part in the utilization of 
resources. The resources are commanded and utilized according 
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to a central plan, conceived by Public authorities and its planning 
agencies. Prices, rates and rents, wages, salaries, earnings of all kinds 
are controlled, or publicly fixed. The quantities of output are 
determined beforehand, the use of manpower, machinery and land 
is under control. Foreign trade and foreign exchange are subject to 
plan and control, etc. 

Soviet economy, Hitler Germany, Fascist Italy, war-time Britain, 
war-time U.S.A. would come under the same head. They show 
all those features which we mentioned, the central public control 
of all basic resources. 

Actually, when we take the economy of Soviet Russia and that of 
Hitler Germany, we will see many common features which were due 
to their falling under the same model of central planning. There was 
from this point of view, much more common ground between those 
countries than between Hitler Germany and peacetime Britain or 
the U.S.A., although all those countries were capitalistic. 

But capitalism itself may be a genus for a number of varieties, like 
commercial or industrial capitalism, or financial capitalism, or state 
capitalism, or planned capitalism, which are varieties within a model, 
although it is a moot point whether some varieties will fit exactly 
into the design accepted for the genus. Actually every single model 
can contain a number of more specialized varieties. 


Conclusion. 

I have been dealing with the problem of models for social economic 
structures to show the advantages and the pitfalls of this procedure. 
Model making for social economic reality is a way of imaginative 
reconstruction of reality in order to bring out its meaning and its 
significance to us, to our generation and to our society. In a way 
it is a process of humanization of history, a process of bringing order 
and law in the mass of social economic facts, which are put in 
categories of becoming, of movement and development along certain 
ordered lines. 

The use of models in descriptive social studies is both indispensible 
and immensely valuable. The society which wants to know where 
it stands and where it goes, is interested not only in a detailed 
analysis of its institution, but in studies covering the broad outlines 
of national or international scenery, the totality of development in 
meaningful and significant terms. True, most of the social economic 
structure is developed unconsciously by the ways Sumner termed 
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‘crescive’ institutions. But with the growth of democracy and political 
movements the part of conscious planned development (what Sumner 
termed ‘the enacted institution’) becomes ever wider. So the 
imaginative reconstruction of our society in a synthetic approach 
covering the outlines of the total situation will play an ever greater 
part. 

In this imaginative reconstruction ‘isms’ are bound to multiply 
and flourish, but we must be well aware that they are models of 
different complexity and generality, which can do justice to our 
reality only if they are used with full consciousness of the tacit 
assumptions on which they are based, and with proper corrections 
arising from the use of alternative or supplementary models. 

Actually many models of different order are superimposed one 
on the other like industrialism and capitalism, or planned economy 
and socialism, and we must be careful to disentangle the forces, the 
patterns and the trends belonging to each of them, in order not to 
confuse the issues. 


London. 
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THE GROUP DISCUSSION AS AN INTERVIEW 
TECHNIQUE® 


J. A. Banks 





6 or some purposes an oral interview with a group of people 
F may yield information of a corroborative or “consensus” 
type which is perhaps more reliable than individual inter- 

views with each member would have been,’ wrote Lundberg in 
1942;' but as far as can be ascertained from a brief review of the 
literature, little use has been made of this technique over the past 
fifteen years, and little, if any, information is available for testing 
the validity of Lundberg’s claim or for deciding what kind of in- 
formation is obtained in group situations.? During this period very 
many studies of small groups as such have been carried out, but they 
have largely been concerned with the interaction process and with 
group .cohesiveness. Where group discussion methods have been 
employed, they have been designed to reveal the nature of decision 
making rather than to throw light on the assertions made by Lund- 
berg; and the ‘oral interview with a group of people’ continues to 
occupy a very small place in texts on practical research procedures.* 
Even the Institut fiir Sozialforschung which has perhaps made the 
most use of this technique in recent years, has not apparently 
attempted rigorously to compare the results obtained with individual 
interviewing. Rather has it merely asserted a claim for content 
analysis and ‘the group experiment’ in situations where it is believed 
that the respondent would have been inhibited if faced alone by a 
‘strange’ interviewer,‘ and for individual interviewing and statistical 
treatment based on counting heads where the aim is to obtain answers 
to sharply defined, set questions.* The Institut has used both the 
group discussion technique and individual interviewing in the same 
study, but although a few remarks were made in the report on the 
* I am grateful to my colleagues in the Industrial Research Section of the 
Department of Social Science for their help in conducting the research 


and for their advice and criticism of this paper, and to Mr. John Mogey 
for his comments on the original draft. 
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relative worth of the results obtained by both methods,* so far no 
systematic comparisons have been made.’ For this reason the 
following remarks, derived from a similar study making use of both 
techniques, may be of some interest. 

Three questions are prompted by Lundberg’s brief half page on 
the ‘oral interview with a group of people’: 

1. Does the group discussion carried out with a ‘sample’ chosen 
from a clearly demarcated universe yield ‘consensus’ information 
about the universe?® 

2. Are the results obtained from the content analysis of group 
discussions markedly similar to or different from the results obtained 
by counting the responses of the same people interviewed 
individually?*° 

3. Do the same people respond differently to much the same 
questions when interviewed with a group of their fellows as compared 
with being interviewed alone?" 

It would be presumptuous to claim that the results reported here 
conclusively answer these questions. They are presented in order 
to stimulate further interest in a useful but relatively neglected 
technique. 

The ‘universe’ in this instance was the top four grades of melters 
in a large steelworks which had recently experienced considerable 
re-organization as a result of technical development, expansion and 
backward integration.’* All the men in the universe had been em- 
ployed in one or other of two melting shops formerly operated by 
the firm on the site and now dismantled as being technically out 
of date. Some change in work practice had taken place, including 
the introduction of the continuous working week; but on the whole 
the men could be considered to have benefited by the change since 
in most cases their real earnings had risen, and some individuals 
had been up-graded. Nevertheless, casual conversation on the 
melting shop floor and the results of previous interviewing among 
a 10% sample of the whole works force which had included fourteen 
melters, led the research team to expect that there were plenty of 
feelings about the change which could be regarded as a group 
‘consensus.’ Accordingly a research design was drawn up to cover 
some 65% to 80% of the melters in the groups of four or five at 
a time, to be followed as soon as possible by individual interviewing 
with a questionnaire’* based on the results of the group interviews. 

Two circumstances intervened to frustrate the design. It was 
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decided to conduct all interviewing at the place of work, in accord- 
ance with the programme of research which had been proceeding 
in the firm for two years already. The group discussions were held 
in an office on the melting shop floor and individual interviewing 
was carried out in the cabins attached to the instrument control 
panels. But unfortunately, it was rarely possible to obtain the men 
as and when they were wanted, and in particular, it was only 
occasionally that as many as four men could be spared together for 
any length of time. After seven discussions had been held, covering 
25 men (20%), the original programme was revised and it was 
decided to go ahead with individual interviewing, without completing 
the full programme of group discussions. Here again, sickness, 
accident and absence through other causes made it impossible for 
the research team to complete more than 100 interviews (80%), 
if the work was td be completed in the time scheduled for it.** 

It is, therefore, of some importance to consider the ways in which 
the group discussion participants, the individuals interviewed, and 
the total universe of melters differed from each other. Ascertained 
details are given below. 


fob Status No. in Total Work No. Interviewed No.in Group 
Force Discussions 
First hands — rT 30 25 5 
Second hands ei 30 25 5 
Third hands... a 31 25 5 
Fourth hands A 32 25 10 
123 100 25 


The relative ease with which fourth hands could be spared 
accounts for the discrepancy. One discussion group, in fact, was 
solely composed of fourth hands and in another two out of the 
three participants were of that grade. 


‘ob Status Average Ages of Melters 

, in Total Work Force Interviewed in Group Discussions 
First hands _... 56.6 $6.2 56.2 

Second hands 45.8 45.0 41.0 

Third hand... 42.6 41.5 39.2 

Fourth hands ... 34.8 34.1 32.8 

All hands sal 44.7 44.2 40.4 


Consistently throughout each grade the men interviewed and the. 
men participating in group discussions were younger on average than 
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the men in the total work force, although the differences are very 
slight and probably do not significantly affect comparisons, except 
that where these are made for all hands, the discrepancy between 
the average age of those in the group discussions and the rest is a 
reflection of. the disproportionate number of fourth hands taking part 
in the discussions. We might expect this to have some effect on the 
expression of attitudes by the men. At the same time, it is clear 
from the content analysis—as measured in the space allocated to 
each speaker in the group discussion recorder’s written report of the 
discussions—that fourth hands in mixed groups had less to say than 
any other type of melter. To some extent their over-representation 
in the groups was compensated for by their relative silence. 

We shall first consider the degree to which an individual’s replies 
in individual interview corresponds to what he said in group 
discussions. Not all the men who participated in the groups were 
interviewed but to the 21 who were the following comment applies. 
Generally speaking the comparison of the results of the two methods 
of enquiry, man for man and item for item, shows a remarkably high 
degree of consistency between what was said on one occasion and 
what was said on the other; but there were some discrepancies. Thus 
a second hand who privately expressed satisfaction with the change 
and admitted that insofar as status was concerned he had benefited, 
said in group discussion that ‘the changeover was handled in an 
unsatisfactory way: ‘Everyone had shocks.’ It is, of course, true 
that these statements are not strictly contradictory; but more im- 
portant is the fact that one of the fourth hands in the same group 
definitely regarded himself as having a grievance over the change, 
and the second hand, probably knowing this, gave what may well 
have been a more accurate general picture of the situation, although 
this was different from his personal experience. Similarly an 
extremely vocal first hand had much to say about the effect of 
continuous shift work on social life. Arguing that all sports and 
social club activities are arranged for weekends, he asserted, ‘Now 
we're in the cart properly. There’s nothing to do with days off in 
the week’; yet in individual interview he said that he had not been 
affected socially in any way except for the loss of contact with his 
children and grandchildren at weekends, a point he had also made 
most forcibly in the group interview. Thus it would appear that 
some discrepancy arose from the sheer fact that interviewees in group 
discussions tried to give answers which they believed reflected the 
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state of the group as a whole, whereas in individual interview the 
emphasis was on their personal reactions. But this was not always 
the case. One man, for example, said in group discussion that the 
rota system affected his holiday arrangements. ‘Staggered holidays 
are all very well but I have three kids and I can’t get away at the 
same time as they are off. It makes it very difficult for the wife.’ 
Seen individually he gave an entirely different response, saying he 
found the system of staggered holidays better on the whole than the 
previous arrangement. And another man gave similar contradictory 
answers on the temperature in the new shops as compared with the 
old. But these were the only cases of direct contradiction. By far 
the greater number of answers were not only consistent, they were 
consistent in the same universe of discourse. This does not, of course, 
take into account the fact that there were many occasions in group 
discussion when individuals were silent, whereas in the structured 
interviews they were obliged to give some sort of reply to every 
question. 

The only way round this problem is to compare the content 
analysis of group discussion records with the statistical analysis of 
the same men’s answers individually; that is to say, to attempt to 
answer the second of our questions. An example of this is given in 
the Tables below. In the first case the answer to a single question 
from the individual interview schedules, viz. ‘In what way were 
you most affected by the change?’ is analysed in terms of the number 
of men who gave answers of the type listed in the Table. 


Effects of the Change—Opinions expressed in Individual Interviews 
(Men from Group Discussions) 


Gp. 2 Gp. 3 Gp. 5 Gp. 6 Gp. 7 Total 


Rota system—weekend work 2 2 34 3 11} 
Demoted at changeover... I — oe 2 
Better off financially oo 4 oo 4 I 2 
Work situation—social oo I — 
Wife not keen on rota — — —_ 





17 


a 
oo 
= 


3 3 





In this Table, 4 refers to men who said they were affected in two 
ways. This same device is used in the Table below which gives the 
answers of the same men when asked the question: “What have been 
the most important results to yourselves of the changeover to No. 
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3?” as members of the groups. The difference in total in the case 
of Group 7 arises because one participant remained silent during the 
discussion on this question. 


Effects of the - 4 “re expressed in Group Discussions 
Same Men as in Table above) 


Gp. 2 Gp. 3 Gp. 5 Gp.6 Gp. 7 Total 





Weekend work ae « 4 2 3 _ 7 
Work situation, social oo 14 4 os — 2 
Work situation, physical “= 4 _ I 3 43 
Wife’s arrangements a 4 _ 4 — _ I 
Staggered holidays ... a a - _ — _ I 

Invidious Distinctions in 
Promotion sin — $+ — — _ 4 
3 3 3 4 3 16 





The two questions are not, of course, synonymous since the first 
was deliberately designed to elicit a personal reaction, while the 
second was intended to find out what the members of a group 
believed to have been the general effect of the change; but the 
discrepancy in meaning could have been more serious if the men in 
the group discussion had understood that they were to state the 
several ways in which they had personally been affected. In fact the 
universal use of the expressions, ‘we’ and ‘us’ and the denials and 
counter-denials seem to preclude this possibility, although we can- 
not ignore it altogether. 

Comparing the two Tables it is clear that much more emphasis 
was given to the effect of the change on working conditions and 
human relations at work when the melters were interviewd in groups 
than when they were seen individually. Although with both types of 
interviewing the effect of the introduction of the continuous working 
week on leisure-time activities can be seen to be the aspect of change 
which the men were most moved to talk about, a study which had 
relied on individual interviewing alone would have given rather 
different results from one relying on group discussions exclusively. 

Moreover this difference in emphasis on different aspects of the 
changes is marked by a difference in the expression of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with the new conditions. Thus in discussing the 
question: ‘Do you work with the same chaps most of the time? Was 
it different in Nos. 1 and 2?’ the groups gave the impression that 
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the present rota system with its almost continuously changing team 
pattern’*® was much disliked, and in particular that there was 
dissatisfaction at the mixing of men from different pre-change shops. 
This, incidentally, was expressed only by groups composed wholly of 
men who had previously been employed in one or other of the old 
departments. As we might expect, mixed groups had nothing to 
say on this point. In individual interviewing, however, only 7 of the 
25 men had anything to say at all about their working companions, 
and 8 made complaints about the new team work practice. Most 
of these were the younger, lower-grade melters. Similarly, only 7 
men expressed a clear anti-management attitude when talking 
individually of the way the change-over to the new shop was handled, 
whereas content analysis of the group discussion gave the impression 
of far more clearly negative attitudes towards authority. 

The same kind of discrepancy appeared in the different results 
obtained by the two methods on the question of the staggered holiday 
arrangements introduced at the time of the change. The individual 
interviews brought out the fact that there was much more approval 
of the new scheme than was apparent from the group discussions. 
It is indeed of some moment to consider whether the group discussion 
method does not perhaps tend to lead to the airing of grievances 
rather than to the expression of approval. In the context of talk 
about the social impact of change where the men were conscious of 
having been obliged to make certain personal sacrifices for product- 
ivity, no one apparently thought it relevant to mention that there 
had been compensating factors at work, such as more pay, opportunity 
to choose a holiday date, and so on; and it is doubtless significant 
in this context to remark that the two groups in which the effect 
on wages was raised for discussion were composed of men who had 
adverse comments to make about the new method of calculating 
tonnage bonuses which they felt to be less just than the old. Silence 
on the part of the remainder must not be taken to imply approval 
with what was said, or even indifference. On the holiday question, 
at any rate, it was accompanied by personal disagreement, plus per- 
haps ignorance of the nature of the general view. 

This last point suggests that the discrepancy between the group 
discussion results and individual interviewing may be explained by 
the unrepresentativeness of the men in the groups. Certainly there 
were marked differences between them and the total ‘sample”’* on 
some issues as the following Table shows. 
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Opinions on Staggered Holidays 
Better Worse No diff. 
Men in Group Discussions... 48% (10) 24% (5) 28% (6) 
All men interviewed site one 38% (38) 32% (32) 30% (30) 


At the same time it is of some interest to note that the content 
analysis of this question gives the impression that there was no one 
in the shop who liked the new method of staggering holidays. 
Perhaps the ten men who preferred it kept silent because they knew 
they represented a minority view. Much more plausible, however, 
is the view that the group discussion technique tends to over- 
emphasize strongly held views, and that the ten men were silent 
because they did not feel strongly on this issue. Certainly this accords 
with what was said above about the airing of grievances; but it also 
raises the question of how far minority views are likely to be missed 
altogether using the group discussion technique if no one strongly 
holding the view happens to take part in a group. Our numbers are 
too small to draw firm conclusions but it seems that those topics 
which are most discussed and given weight by groups are those 
about which there is already some widespread group feeling of a 
‘grievance’ nature. Hence, although the general sense of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with the change as a whole can be shown to be 
related most positively to satisfactions or dissatisfactions with its 
effect on earnings,’’ wages were not discussed at all in the groups 
in these terms but rather in terms of the defects of the new system 
of estimating bonuses. 

If, therefore, this study can be said to throw some light on Lund- 
berg’s claim for the ‘oral interview with a group of people,’ its value 
is to point out that the kind of ‘consensus’ opinion mostly expressed 
is ‘grievances,’ at least in the industrial context where the ‘grouser’ 
is a well-recognized and permitted réle while the man who praises 
things is a ‘bosses’ man’ and mildly ostracised. Moreover it obtains 
results which differ from the results of individual interviewing, and 
in some items seriously so.'* This is important because it suggests 
that different research teams studying the same problem but with 
different techniques are likely to get not merely non-comparable but 
contradictory results. This does not mean that either result is ‘true’ 
and the other ‘false,’ but that they are in fact tackling different 
problems, although the nature of the difference will only become 
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apparent if further research on the comparative use of the techniques 
is carried out. 
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Social Science, University of North Carolina, n.d. cyclostyled. 
4 F. Pollock: Gruppenexperiment, Europaische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt- 
a-M., 1955, Pp. 28. 
5 (L. v. Friedeburg): Betriebsklima, Institut fiir Sozialforschung, 
epee ersgnun Cyclostyled ed. 1954, p. 7. 
for example, in the treatment of the workers’ views on industrial co- 
pos. X, (Mitbestimmung) Betriebsklima, p. 217. 
7 “One cannot help feeling that the observations are more reliable than in 
o case of the —— study, just because conventional interviewing was wish 


ferme 9, & und Grenzen der Gruppen Diskussion in der 
Forschung,’ Soziale Welt, vol. 7, 1-2, 1956. 

8 Ch. 5 of W. H. Scott et. al.: Technical Change and Industrial Relations, 
Liverpool Uniiversity Press, 1956. 

® Lundberg thought that the group interviews obtain results more ae 
Lutz on the other hand stressed the relatively greater expense of the 
technique. 

1° Von Friedeburg apparently thought that the results would be different 
because of the tendency of some persons to discussion. 
Betriebsklima, p. 7. 

PE meee By; AA H. Scott: Industrial Leadership 


and foint Consultation, ae ae of Liverpool, 1952, 5 ees 
B: ‘The Utility and Validity of the Group Discussion as 
Technique.’ 


12 For greater detail-see W. H. Scott et. al. op.cit., Chs. 1 and 5. 

13 A copy of the questionnaire is given in Appendix G of the Report, 
Op. cit., PP. 315-321. 

14 Only 96 of these are included in the Report, op. cit. Ch. 5, because 
on ae Ee ee | et? a 
grades at the top of the melting shop hierarchy before the change. 


15 See W. H. Scott, et. al. op. cit., pp. 243-4. The reference in the question 
to Nos. 1.and 2 was to the colloquial names of the old melting shops. 
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16 As was reported above the aim was to interview all the men in the 
universe and the 80% interview rate thus represents an incomplete 
enumeration rather than a ‘sample’ in the technical sense. 

17 See Scott et. al. op. cit., pp. 238-243. 

28 In a previous study by the Liverpool t of Social Science 
it was found that the member of a hospital staff ‘when questioned alone .. . 
was often willing to express opinions with which he would not have 
identified himself publicly or in group discussion, since he might feel that 
they were so opposed to the tradition of hospital service that his colleagues 
could not possibly share them.’ T. S. Simey: “The Analysis of Social 
Problems,’ The Sociological Review, New Series, Vol. 1, No. 1, July, 1953, 
p. 72. 
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FAMILY OR SIBSHIP POSITION AND 
SCHOLASTIC ABILITY 


F. P. Lees and A. H. Stewart 





I. Introductory 
I. Findings in a Midland City: 1953. 


in four large Modern Schools and in two Grammar Schools in 
a Midland City. 

The questionnaire was designed to elicit grade in school as well 
as age, size of family (excluding parents) and position iu the family. 
The returns were classified as those of Onlys (boys without either 
brothers or sisters), Eldests (first-born of two or more sibs), 
Intermediates (neither first nor last born of three or more sibs) and 
Youngests (last born of two or more): and according to size of 
family (number of children including boy himself, ie. 1, 2, 3 
etc. children), type of school (Modern or Grammar) and grade in 
school (whether in A. B. C. or D. grade of their respective years). 

The findings made ‘in the Midland City sample suggested that 
scholastically only boys are most able, but almost equalled in 
ability by eldest boys, youngest boys next most able and intermediates 
least able, and also that statistically significant differences might be 
found between the family position groups of boys (and girls) 
composing complete Secondary School populations. 

II. The main investigation in two Local Authority areas. 

We were able to test these tentative conclusions in 1955 when 
it was possible to obtain and analyse returns (similar,to those made 
by the boys of selected schools in Midland City) which were 
completed by all the boys and girls (age 11 and over) in attendance at 
all the Secondary Schools,’ on one day during the Spring Term 
1955, in two Local Authorities’ areas, now designated Small City 
and Midland Borough. 

It should here be noted that: 
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i. the returns from Small City and Midland Borough were 
classified in the same way as those obtained in Midland City and 
that the classification as Only, Eldest, Intermediate or Youngest child 
resulted in the exclusion of those found to be twins unless they were 
also intermediate children in families of sizes four and more, since 
it was not possible to classify any of the other pairs as Eldest or 
Youngest. 

ii. in the few cases in which it was indicated that the existing 
sibship (all brothers and/or sisters) of a child was not born of the 
same two parents, the family position of the child was held to be 
his/her position in the existing family or sibship. 

In Small City, because of the generous intake of the Grammar 
(approx. 37%) and of the Technical Schools (approx. 12%) at 11+ 
years there were few or no transfers at 13+ years, so that all 
Secondary Schools were able to maintain the same grading system 
throughout years 1-4 and the returns were grouped into years 1-4 
inclusive and years 5 and more of Secondary education. 

In Midland Borough, however, 17.5% of the boys and 8.5% of 
the girls were transferred from Modern to Technical or Grammar 
Schools at 13+ years. This inevitably affected the grading of the 
Modern Schools in the third and fourth years. Moreover, Modern 
Schools, in the fourth year, tended to grade not according to ability, 
but according to age as reflected in the terms, Christmas, Easter or 
Summer.in which pupils would leave school. The returns from 
Midland Borough were therefore grouped into years I-2, 3-4 and 
5 and more of Secondary education. 

It is not proposed here to consider data relating to the school 
populations in years 5 and more of Secondary education. Only data 
relating to years 1-4 will be considered. And, when we compare for 
ability the family-position groups—Only, Eldest, Intermediate and 
Youngest children—within schools of the same type and those 
of Small City with those of Midland Borough we shall consider the 
data for Small City years 1-4 and Midland Borough years 1-2, in 
which years, in both areas, the grading is consistent and unaffected 
by transfers. 

These data on the grading of children were investigated by the 
study of the following variables: differences in sex, differences in 
family size, differences in family sibling position, and differences 
which might arise because of the marked variation in the size of 
the Grammar School intake in the two areas. 
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Family or Sibship Position and Scholastic Ability 
Il. 
Small City and Midland Borough: the Two School Populations. 


I. Tables 1.A and 1.B Total Secondary Population Years 1-4. 


These tables show the distribution of the population in both areas, 
according to sex, sibling-position and family size. A refers to Small 
City and B to Midland Borough. 

The following points emerge from examination of Tables I.A and 
LB: 

i. If reference is made to the last column (total of boys and 
girls) of each Table, it will be found that each size of family (from 
I to 9 and more) contributes a very similar percentage to the 
Secondary School population of both Small City and Midland 
Borough. The percentage of boys and girls from each size of family 
is as follows: 

SeailChy% 1400 shfo asin sana 85 o77 50s 155 296 8 
Mid. Boesagh % i596 goat nat 1586 75% 446 298 Soe ans—noo tate 

ii. If the number of boys is expressed as a percentage of the 
total of boys and girls in each table it will be found that in 

Small City the percentage of boys is approximately 53% and of 
girls 47%. 

Mid. Borough the percentage of boys is approximately 52.32% 
and of girls 47.68%. 

iii. If the totals of each family-position group of boys and girls 
(totals of Onlys, Eldests, etc) are combined in each Table the 
following is obtained : 

Family Posn. Only Eldest Inter. Youngest Total 
N=% N=% N= % N= % N = % 

Small City 426 14.02 951 31.30 891 29.32 770 25.34 3038 100 

Mid. Borough 833 13.56 1929 31.41 1820 29.64 1558 25.37 6140 100 

In short, the two Secondary School populations of years 1 to 4 
of Secondary education are almost identical in regard to the 
proportions contributed by each size of family, the two sexes, and 
the family position groups of Only, Eldest, Intermediate and 
Youngest children.’ 

II. Tables I1.A and I1.B Family Position and Type of Secondary 
School. 
These tables show the distribution of the total population in each 
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Family or Sibship Position and Scholastic Ability 
area according to sex, family position and type of school; and the 
percentage of children from each family position in each type of 
school. 
Table IIA. (Small City) 


Type of Only Eldes Inter. Youngest All 
School N= % +N.= % +N= % +a % -R=% 


Grammar 110 (18.33 227 37.83 134 22.33 129 21.50 100 
Technical 27 15-25 53 29.95 52 29.37 45 25.42 poo 100 
Modern 98 11.75 217 26.0§ 301 36.13 217 26.05 833 100 





All Secondary 235 14.59 497 30.86 487 30.24 391 24.28 1610 100 


2. Girls 
Grammar QI 17.30 196 37.26 106 20.15 133 25.28 §26 100 
Technical 25 14.28 54 30.85 42 24.00 54 30.85 I7§ 100 
Modern 75 10.31 204 27.91 256 35.30 192 26.38 727 100 


All Secondary 191 13.37 454 31.79 404 28.29 379 26.54 1428 100 











Table I1.B. (Midland Borough) 


1. Boys 
B 3 of Only Eldest Inter. Youngest 
ool N.= % +2 2 + > & +N= % =N.= % 
Grammar 127 18.84 288 42.73 17.21 143 21.21 674 100 


8 
Technical 49 14.75 97 (2y.21 . 27.41 95 28.61 332 100 
Modern 255 11.55 660 29.90 743 33.66 549 24.87 2207 100 


All Secondary 431 13.41 1045 32.52 950 29.56 787 24.49 3213 100 
2. Girls 








Grammar QI 16.97 228 42.53 9I 16.97 126 23.35 §36 100 
Technical 8 19.04 17 40.47 8 19.04 Q 21.42 42 100 
Modern 303 12.89 639 27.19 771 32.80 636 27.06 2349 100 





All Secondary 402 13.7 884 30.2 870 29.7 771 26.3 2927 100 





The bottom line of each of the four sections of the tables gives 
the distribution of children in the various family positions in the 
total Secondary School population. Only boys, for instance, con- 
stitute 14.59% of the total secondary boy population in area A. If 
these Only boys were no different from other children in ability 
this percentage would also be their contribution to the separate boy 
populations of the three types of Secondary School. In, fact they 
exceed this expected percentage in Grammar Schools (18.33%) and 
fall short of it in Secondary Modern Schools (11.75%). 

Detailed comparisons of the numbers contributed by each family- 
position group to the Grammar School on the one hand and to the 
combined Technical and Modern Schools on the other, yield the 
following results when chi-squared tests are applied: * 
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Sample 11.A.1 Boys. (Grammar School intake approximately 37% of the 


age group). 
Eldests cf. Onlys X2=0.053 and P not significant. 
Eldests cf. Youngests x, =14.13 and P o0.0o1 significant. 
Eldests cf. Inters. %?=34.14 and P o.oor significant. 
Sample 1.B.1 Boys. (Grammar School intake approximately 21% of the 
age group). 


Eldests cf. Onlys — 0.46 and P not significant. 
Eldests cf. Youngests x 7=21.2 and P o.oo1 significant. 
Eldests cf. Inters. %?=69.7 and P 0.001 significant. 


Sample ILA.2 Girls. (Grammar School intake approximately 37% of the 


- group). 

Eldests cf. Onlys ~ 94 and P not significant. 

Eldests cf. Youngests x: = <a and P 0.03 significant at 0.05 level. 

Eldests cf. Inters. 47=26.14 and P o.oor significant. 

Sample I1.B.2 Girls. (Grammar School intake approximately 18.5% of the 

age group). 

Eldests cf. Onlys x= 1.32 and P not significant. 

Eldests cf. Seungem x, =21.35 and P 0.001 significant. 

Eldests cf. Iniers. =68.2 and P o.0oor1 significant. 


The above comparisons may be summarised thus: in all samples, 
with regard to securing representation in Grammar Schools, whether 
the percentage intake of those is around 20% or 37% of the 
Secondary School population, Eldests are not significantly less or 
more able than Only children, but they are significantly more able 
than Youngests and even more significantly able than Intermediates. 

In each of the two samples of boys, differences of the same 
significance are found between the Eldests and the others separately. 
But in the samples of girls the differences between the Eldests and 
the others separately are more significant where the Grammar School 
intake is 18.5% (sample B.2) than where the intake is approximately 
37% (sample A.2) of the whole Secondary School population. 
Where the Grammar School intake is larger the superiority of eldest 
girls over youngest girls is less marked than where the intake is 
smaller. This, however, is not true of boys. This difference is 
discussed below. 


Illa. The Grammar School populations: distribution according to 
family size and family position. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the preceding section 
would seem to be: that, in scholastic ability as judged by their 
representation in Grammar Schools the groups of Only and Eldest 
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Family or Sibship Position and Scholastic Ability 
children are above the average, of Youngests around the average, 
and of Intermediates below the average. 

It will, however, have been noted that in our samples, the families 
of size 3 and more contain between 42% and 47% of the Eldests, 
§2% and 55% of the Youngests, but, of course, 100% of the 
Intermediates. That is, Onlys are drawn from the smallest family 
size, Eldests from a larger family size, Youngests from a slightly 
larger, and Intermediates from a yet larger family size.? So it could 
be that the general conclusion, or finding, regarding the scholastic 
ability of the family position groups is no more than a disguised 
re-statement of the negative correlation, now well-established, 
between size of family (number of children) and average measured 
intelligence. This possibility will now be discussed. 


II1.b Family position and measured intelligence: comparison of 
family position groups. 

In Table III is shown the contribution in number and as a 
percentage of the total (Table I) of each family size and position 
group to the Grammar Schools of A. Small City (1. Boys, 2. Girls) 
and B. Midland Borough. 

It is emphasised that the numbers given are included in the 

corresponding totals of Table I and that they are expressed as 
percentages of those totals. For reasons of space, families of size 
§ to 9+ are given in this Table III as families of size 5+, i.e. § 
and more. 
" The Table III shows, when the family size groups of each of the 
four samples are considered, that when the size of family increases 
from 1 to 2, to 3 and so on to § and more, the percentage of each 
family size group in the Grammar School falls. This is what we 
should expect in view of the established negative correlation between 
family size and average measured intelligence. 

But, when attention is turned to the family position groups within 
the family size groups it is found that the fall in the Grammar 
School percentage from one family size group to the next affects 
all family position groups but does not affect all such groups equally: 
in every family size group in which they occur (except family size 
4 and 5 and more of A.2) Eldests have a higher percentage than 
that of the group in the Grammar School: i.e. generally speaking, 
at every family size they are better represented than Youngests and 
Intermediates. 
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Table HI 
Number and Percentage of Family Size and Position Groups in 
Grammar Schools 
































A. Small City B. anaes Seen 
I 2 
Family ys Girls a Girls 
Size o. % No. % No. % No. % 

I 110 46.80 QI 47.64 127 29.4 QI 22.63 

2 
Eldest 131 49.58 125 49.80 179 29.9 146 28.57 
Youngest 39.20 80 43.47 86 22.9 JO 19.49 
Toral 200 45.45 205 47.12 265 27.23 216 =24.83 

3 
Eldest 60 42.55 55 44-35 73 25.3 57 25.00 
Inter. 55 41.35 45 42.45 50 18.4 44 19.63 
Youngest 35 35.00 28 32.18 34 «18.28 26 15.3 
Total 150 40.10 128 40.37 I§J7 21.07 127 =20.41 
Eldest 25 39.68 I2 23.07 23 24.4 18 20.46 
Inter. 40 33.07 25 26.31 40 16.6 20 =«9..61 
Youngest 10 21.27 II 22.91 16 15.09 20 17.54 
Total 75 32.46 48 24.61 79 17.91 58=14.14 

5+ 
Eldest II 37.93 4 14.81 13 20.00 7 12.28 
Inter. 39 16.73 36 «617.73 26 =§.94 27 «6.16 
Youngest 1§ 22.05 14 23.33 7 §.83 1I0)—s 7.81 
Total 65 19.69 54 18.62 46 = 7.38 44 «=+7.06 
Only 110 46.80 Qt 47.64 127 29.4 QI 22.63 
Eldest 227 45.66 196 43.17 288 27.55 228 25.78 
Inter. 134 27.51 106 26.23 116 12.21 QI 10.45 
Youngest 129 32.99 133 35.09 143 18.17 126 16.34 
All 600 37.26 $26 36.83 674 20.97 $36 18.31 





i. Comparing the family position groups of family size 1 and 2, 
in the Grammar Schools, the percentage of the Only children in all 
four samples is not greater than the percentage of Eldests of family 
size 2. So the percentage representation of families of size 2 is 
brought down below that of family size 1,‘ solely by the inferior 
performance of the Youngests. 

ii. Comparing the family position groups of all families of size 
3 and more (i.e. all families except those of size 1 and 2) it is found 
that the following percentages of the Eldests, Intermediates and 
Youngests are in Grammar Schools: 
92 


Family or Sibship Position and Scholastic Ability 
Sample = _ I.A.1 (Boys) I.A.2 (Girls) 1.B.1 (Boys) 1.B.2 (Girls) 
24.38 21.9 


Eldests 41.2 34.9 
Intermediates 27.51 26.23 12.21 10.45 
Youngests 27.90 27.69 13.59 13.58 


It may be noted that in every sample, whilst the percentage of 
the Eldests is higher (significantly so in three of the four samples) 
than that of the others, the percentage of the Youngests is little 
more than that of the Intermediates. So Youngests owe their group 
superiority over Intermediates mainly to the superior representa- 
tion of those from family size 2, but Eldests do not. 

iii, Comparing eldest boys with eldest girls in the matter of 
Grammar School representation, allowing for the difference in the 
percentage of boys and girls admitted to Grammar Schools in both 
Small City and Midland Borough it would seem that of the Eldests 
of families of sizes 2 and 3 boys are not better represented than 
girls: but of the Eldests of families of sizes 4 and 5 and more boys 
are very much better represented than girls; and eldest boys are, 
but eldest girls are not, still very much better represented than 
Intermediates and Youngests: indeed, in one sample (Small City) 
eldest girls are not as well represented as the Youngests or the 
Intermediates of these family sizes. 

From the above it would seem to be reasonable to assume that 
of those from families of sizes 4 and more, eldest girls do not have 
the same opportunity’ as eldest boys to enter Grammar Schools. And 
this view is confirmed by comparison of Small City and Midland 
Borough boys and girls of these sizes of family (see Table III). 
Where the Grammar Schools intake is approximately 37% (Small 
City) the percentage of eldest girls is only 24% higher than where 
the intake is approximately 20% (actually in the case of girls only 
18.3%), whereas the percentage of intermediate and youngest 
children, girls and boys, is from 6% to 16% higher, and the 
percentage of eldest boys .is approximately 17% higher. So the 
increase in the percentage admitted to Grammar Schools favours, 
of chilcven of families of sizes 4 and more, eldest boys most, Inter- 
mediates and Youngests whether boys or girls next most, and eldest 
girls least and scarcely at all. 

Examination of the data presented in Tables III thus indicates 
that in the Grammar Schools samples the percentages of any family 
size group whether of families of size 3 or 4 or 5+ and of the 
Eldests, Youngests and Intermediates within the group are less than 
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the corresponding percentages of the next smaller family size group 
whether of family size 2 or 3 or 4: this fits in with the negative 
correlation between family size and average measured intelligence 
whether family size groups or corresponding family position groups 
(in the same sample) are compared. 

But our examination has also shown that of every family size 
group in three of the four samples Eldests are in higher percentage 
in the Grammar Schools than Youngests or Intermediates: and that 
in the matter of Grammar School representation the family position 
groups of Onlys, Eldests and Youngests, who in this order are 
superior to Intermediates, each owe their superiority as a group to 
the following factors: 

Only children solely to their superiority over Eldests of families of 
sizes 3 and more: 

Eldests not only to the superior representation of those of family 
size 2 over other Eldests but also to their having a higher percentage 
than the Youngests and Intermediates amongst children from 
families of sizes 3 and more: 

Youngests mainly to the superior representation of those of family 
size 2: Youngests of family sizes 3 and more are not substantially 
better represented than Intermediates. And finally, 

Of Eldests of large families, boys owe their superiority over girls 
most probably to their being less handicapped than the girls. 


IV. ‘A’ forms: family size and family position. 

When we sought to discover whether, within schools of the same 
type, Grammar, Technical, and Modern, differences of the same 
kind were to be found as were found within the complete Secondary 
School samples, the total population of each type of school in the 
Small City years 1-4 and Midland Borough years 1-2 samples was 
examined. Data regarding the grading of the family position groups 
in years 1-4 (Small City) and years 1-2 (Midland Borough) is 
assembled in Table IV. 

Within the Grammar and Modern types of school were found 
differences of the same kind but not of the same magnitude as those 
found within each complete Secondary School sample: there was 
not, as a rule, grading for ability within the Technical Schools. 

For example, we found that in the top or A forms in each type of 
school in Small City the representation of each family size group 
decreased as the size of the family increased, as is shown in this 
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table : 

Small City. Percentage of School Family Size Group in A Forms 

aendos Boys a6 : - 566 Y 4s 
36.66 42.72 39.00 34. 32.00 29.33 

Grammar Girls 32.31 29.67 35.60 36.71 22.91 22.22 

Modern Boys 40.17 44.56 46.55 42.77 37:79 33.18 

Modern Girls 41.46 45.83 53.89 50.00 40.56 22.87 


When we considered family-position groups in both Modern and 
Grammar Schools respectively it was found that for boys in A forms 
in Modern Schools the order of selection was the same as for 
Grammar Schools as a whole: 1. Only, 2. Eldest, 3. Youngest, 
4. Intermediate. But differences between the groups in the per- 
centage of their representation in the ‘top’ forms were greatest where 
the intake of the Modern Schools was greatest: that is, in Small 
City (intake approx. 50%) the differences were least, in Midland 
Borough (years 1-2 intake 76.41%) the differences were greater and 
in Midland City (intake approx. 82%) greatest. 

As to the Boys’ Grammar Schools, only in those of Small City* 
(intake approx. 37% compared with Midland Borough years 1 and 
2 approx. 17.50% and Midland City 12.5%) did significant 
differences appear between the groups, Onlys and Eldests being 
significantly better represented than Youngests and Intermediates 
in top or A forms. 

In the case of girls the order of selection for the Modern A forms 
varied: where the intake of the Modern Schools was approximately 
50% (Small City) the order was from Eldests, Onlys, Youngests and 
Intermediates, where the intake was 84.5% (Midland Borough: 
years 1-2) Onlys took precedence over Eldests. Again, as in the 
case of boys, the greatest differences between the family-position 
groups were found where the Modern School intake was greatest. 
In the Girls’ Grammar Schools significant differences in ability were 
not found between the family-position groups. 

In general, it may be said that the order of selection for the 
‘top’ forms within the Modern Schools is the same as the order of 
selection for the Grammar Schools as a whole except that, in the 
case of girls, Onlys have precedence when Eldests are most favoured 
in selection for the Grammar School, i.e. when the Grammar School 
intake is the smaller, and Eldests when Onlys are most favoured. 
Within the Grammar Schools, except in one sample, the order of 
selection is not significantly shown but the evidence suggests that 
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if the intake of the schools were sufficiently large the order of 
selection for the ‘top’ forms would be the same as that for the 
Grammar Schools themselves. 


Il. 
The Family Position Groups comprising the Small City (years 1-4) 
and Midland Borough (years 1-2) Populations: comparison: ° 


I. The Secondary School grades of ability and the distribution of 
the family-position groups amongst the grades. 

So far, because of the variation in the intake of the schools, we 
have not been able to see how far there is correspondence in 
performance, or ability, between the family-position groups of boys 
aud girls of Small City with those of Midland Borough. This possible 
correspondence we now propose to discuss, 

For this purpose it is necessary to consider the population of 
Small City in years 1-4 of secondary education and that of Midland 
Borough in years 1-2 only (see I, IJ) and to ascertain how the family- 
position groups comprising these populations are distributed in the 
various grades of secondary education to be found in the two areas. 

In Small City the grades of secondary education are Grammar A; 
Grammar A’; Technical; Modern A,B,C, and ungraded. 

In Midland Borough the grades of secondary education are 
Grammar; Technical (not in ‘the case of girls) and Modern. The 
Modern Schools apart from the few ungraded are either two-stream 
(A and B) or three-stream (A, B and C) schools. 

Since the A forms of two-stream schools will contain children who 
in three-stream schools would be classified B and the B forms of 
two-stream schools will contain children who in three-stream schools 
would be classified C, the following order of grading has been 
adopted for Midland Borough Modern Schools. 

1. A’ i.e. A forms in three-stream schools. 
2. AB i.e. A forms in two-stream schools. 
3. B_ i.e. B forms in three-stream schools. 
4. BC i.e. B forms in two-stream schools, 
5. C i.e. C forms in three-stream schools. 

In Tables IV A and B are given the numbers and percentages of 
the populations of boys and girls in each of the various grades 
enumerated above and the contribution in number and percentage 
of the family-position groups in each category." 
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A.l. Boys 


Table IV.A 
SMALL CITY—Years 1-4. 


Family or Sibship Position and Scholastic Ability 











Distribution of Population in Grades of Secondary Education. 
Number ang percentage of (1) we and (2) Girls of each family-position 
group in each grade of Secondary Education. 
All = Only + Eldest + Youngest + Inter. 
No % No % No % No % No % 
220 (13.66) 47 (20.00) 93 (18.7) 40(102)  40( ae 
380 (23.60) 63 (26.80) 134 (26.96) 89 a7 94 (19.30 
177 (11.00) 27 (11.48) §3 (10.66) 45 (11.50 §2 (10.67) 
777 (48.26) 137 (58.28) 280 (56.32) 174 (44.49) 186 (38.18) 
313 (19.44) 41 (17.44) 87 (17.50) 82 £79.23 103 (21.15) 
282 (17.51) 34 (14.46) 73 ern 73 (18.67) 102 (20.92 
184 (11.41) 17 6 7-23} 38 ( 7.64) 53 (13.55) 76 (15.60 
54 ( 3.35, 6 ( 2.55) 19 ( 3.82) 9 ( 2.30) 20 ( 4.10 
1610 (100) 235 (100) 497 (100) 391 (100) 487 (100) 
1610 (100) =235 (14.59) +497 (30.86) +391 (24.28) +487 (30.24) 


Table IV.A 
SMALL CITY—Years 1-4. 











Distribution of Population in Grades ** Secondary Education. 
Number and ‘percentage of (1) a ok and (2) Girls of each family-position 
group in each grade of Secondary Education. 

A.2. Girls 
All = Only + Eldest + Youngest + Inter. 

No. % No % No % No % . te 
Grammar A 170 (11.90) 27 (14.13) 70(15.41) 42 (11.08) et 132 
Grammar A 356 (24.93) 64 (33.51) 126 (27.76) 91 (24.01) *} 
Technical 175 (12.50) 25 (13.08) $4 (11.87) $4 (14.26) a (10.39, 
U Spal 701 (49.33) 116 (60.72) 250 (55.04) 187 (49.35) 148 (36.62) 

oO 

Modern A 280 (19.60 33 (17.27) 95 (20.92) - 5. ret 71 (17.57) 
Modern B 249 (16.73 28 (14.66) $8 (12.77) 99 p24-5 
Modern C 146 (10.22 11 ($.75) 35 ( 17 st i009 62 pts 34 
Ungraded $2 ( 3.64, 3( 1.57) 16 ( 3.52 2.37) 24 ( 5.94) 
Totals 1428 (100) 191 (100) 454 (100) 379 (100) 404 (100) 
NOTE : 1428 (100) =191 (13.37) +454 (31.79) +379 (26.54) +404 (28.29) 
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Number and percentage of (1) Boys and (2) Girls of each fa’ 
group in each grade of Secondary Education. 


B.1. Boys 


Grammar 
Technical 
Modern A 
Modern AB 


Upper ‘half’ 
Potal 
Modern B 
Modern BC 
Modern C 
Ungraded 


Totals 
NOTE : 


B.2. Girls 


Grammar 
Technical 
Modern A 
Modern AB 


j. P. Lees and A. H. Stewart 


Table IV.B 
MIDLAND BOROUGH—Years 1-2 only. 
Distribution of Population in Grades of Secondary Education. 


nply-position 











= Only + Eldest + Youngest +  Inters. 
No. % No % No. % No % a % 
315 (17.40) 65 (24.30) 123 (21.20) 72 (16.70) $5 (10.39) 
110 ( 6.08) 21 ( 7.86) 38 ( 6.56) 29 (6.72) 22 ( 4.15) 
356 (19.71) §6 (20.97) 129 (22.28) 85 (19.72) 86 (16.24) 
199 (11.01) 34 (12.73) 66 (11.39) 39 9.04) 60 (11.34) 
980 (54.20) 176 (65.86) 356 (61.43) 225 (§2.18) 223 (42.12) 
347 (19.21) 39 (14.60) 113 (19.51) 94 (21.81) 101 (19.09) 
157 ( 8.69) 21 (7.86) 37( 6.37) 42( 9.74) 57 (10.77) 
200 (11.07) 21 ( 7.86) 46( 7.94)  43( 9.99) 90 (17.01) 
122 ( 6.83) 10 ( 3.82) 27 ( 4.75) 27 ( 6.28) §8 (11.01) 
1806 (100) 267 (100) §79 (100) 431 (100) §29 (100) 
1806 (100) =267 (14.78) +579 (32.05) +431 (23.86) +529 (29.29) 


Table IV.B 
MIDLAND BOROUGH—Years 1-2 only. 
Distribution of Population in Grades of Secondary Education. 


Number and percentage of (1) Boys and (2) Girls of each family-position 
group in each grade of Secondary Education. 
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= Only + Eldest + Youngest Inters. 
No. % No % No. % No % No % 
260 (15.49) 44 (17.81) 110 (22.13) 62 (13.80) 44 ( 9.18) 
360 (21.52) 67 (27.12) 103 (20.72) 100 (22.27) go (18.78) 
189 (11.30) 38 (15.38) §8 (11.67) 54 (12.02) 39 ( 8.14) 
809 (48.31) 149 (60.31) 271 (54.52) 216 (48.09) 173 (36.10) 
327 (19.55) 47 (19.02) 95 (19.11) 72 (16.03) 113 (23.58) 
165 ( 9.86) 20( 8.09) 40( 8.04) 56 (12.47) 49 (10.22) 
264 (15.78) 25 (10.12) 68 (13.68) 67 (14.92) 104 (21.71) 
107 ( 6.39) 6 (2.42) 23 ( 4.62) 38 ( 8.46) 40 ( 8.35) 
1672 (100) 247 (100) 497 (100) 449 (100) 479 (100) 
1672 (100) =247 (14.8 ) +497 (29.7 ) +449 (26.9 ) +479 (28.6 ) 


Family or Sibship Position and Scholastic Ability 
II. The upper and lower ‘halves’ of the range of ability: distribu- 
tion of family-position groups in the ‘halves.’ 

Referring to the columns ‘All’ which show the number and 
proportion’ of each sample in the various grades of secondary 
education it will be seen that each sample may be regarded as falling 
into two ‘halves’: one containing those in the upper range of ability 
and the other those in the lower range. The upper ‘halves’ of the 
Small City samples include only the Grammar and Technical School 
populations (48.26% of the 1610 boys and 49.33% of the 1428 
girls) and the lower ‘halves’ simply the population of the Modern 
Schools. Of the Midland Borough samples the upper ‘halves’ include 
also the population of the A and AB forms, that is the higher forms, 
of all the graded Modern Schools (54.20% of the 1806 boys and 
48.31% of the 1672 girls) and the lower ‘halves’ include the B, 
BC and C forms of all the graded Modern Schools and the ungraded’ 
Modern Schools. 

First we may compare the family-position groups as to their 
representation in their respective upper and lower ‘halves.’ 

If, in each sample, the total of each family-position group is 
divided so that we obtain the number in the upper and the number 
in the lower ‘half’ of the ability range and the family-position groups 
are compared one with another, we find, applying  ° tests, the 
following : 

Boys Small City Midland Borough 


Onlys cf. Eldests x7= 0.19 and P not sig. x7= 1.34andP not sig 
Onlys cf. Youngests x?=10.7 and P 0.002 sig. x?7=12.1 and P 0.001 sig 
Eldests cf. Youngests x¥7=11.8 and P 0.001 sig. x%7= 8.30 and P 0.005 sig 
Eldests _cf. Inters. x%?=31.8 and P 0.001 sig. x?7=40.0 and P 0.001 sig 
Youngests cf. Inters. x7= 4.31 and P 0.05 sig. x7= 9.37 and P 0.co3 sig 


at 5% level 
Girls 


Onlys cf. Eldests x?7= 1.54andP not sig. x7= 2.06 and P not sig. 
Onlys cf. Youngests y?7= 6.22 and P 0.02 sig. x’?= 8.87 and P 0.003 sig. 
Eldests cf. Youngests x¥7= 2.43 andP_ not sig. x?= 3.73 and P not sig. 
Eldests _ cf. Inters. x?=28.4 and P 0.001 sig. x?=32.6 and P 0.001 sig. 
Youngests cf. Inters. x7=12.3 and P 0.001 sig. x7=13.2 and P 0.001 sig. 


These results indicate that, in both samples of boys and girls, the 
order of representation in the upper ‘halves’ is much the same as 
the order of selection for the Grammar Schools: i.e. Only and 
Eldest: Youngest: Intermediate. But it is to be noted, particularly 
in the case of girls in selection for the upper ‘halves’ chat Eldests 
tend to fall further behind Youngests to come closer to Onlys than 
Eldests and Youngests did in selection for the Grammar Schools. 
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This is congruent with the finding II, IIIb, iii. that when the 
Grammar School intake is increased say from x% to 2x% the chance 
of eldest girls—particularly from large families—finding a place in 
such schools is not increased in the same proportion or in as high a 
proportion as that of other girls and boys. In general, however, 
differences in the size of the Grammar School intake will not 
significantly alter the order of representation given above. 


III. The upper ‘halves’ and the highest grades: comparison of the 
family-position groups in these grades in both areas. 

Another method of showing the main conclusions of this paper 
is to consider the composition of the ‘upper’ halves of the total 
secondary populations of each area, as determined by selection and 
grading. 

When the composition of each of these ‘upper halves’ is examined 
the contributions to it received from the respective family-position 
groups show negligible variations as between boys and girls and as 
between Small City and Midland Borough. This is shown in the 
Table below and the bar diagram. 


“ Upper Half” Distribution in Relation to Family Position 
“Upper half” Only Eldest Youngest Inter. 
Boys % N % N % N % N % N 
Small City 48.26 777 §8.28 137 §6.32 280 44.49 174 38.18 186 
Mid. Borough 54.20 980 65.86 176 61.43 356 §2.18 22§ 42.12 223 


Girls 
Small City 49.33 701 60.72 I16 55.04 250 49.35 187 36.62 148 
Mid. Borough 48.31 809 60.31 149 $4.52 271 48.09 216 36.10 173 


IV. The following conclusions are to be drawn from comparisons 
of these upper halves. 


Boys. The difference between the two upper halves is 5.94% and 
the variation from this percentage is for Only children + 1.64%, 
for Eldests — 0.84%, for Youngests + 1.75% and for Intermediates 
—2.0%. 

Girls. The difference between the two upper halves is 1.02% and 
the variation from this percentage is for Only children — 0.61%, for 
Eldests -0.50%, for Youngests +0.24% and Intermediates 
—0.§0%. 

The two upper halves of boys correspond very closely in the 
contribution each receives from the four family-position groups and 
the upper halves of girls are almost identical in this same respect. 
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So for the upper half in each case the order of selection is 1. Only, 
2. Eldest, 3. Youngest, 4. Intermediate. 

From comparison of the highest grades, that is the Grammar A 
grade of Small City and the whole Grammar School grade of 
Midland Borough, the following conclusions are to be drawn. 

Boys. The order of selection is the same as for the upper halves, 
and there is a similar relative contribution from each family-position 
group to the highest grades in each case. 

Girls. The order of selection is not the same as for the upper 
halves. In the highest grades Only girls yield first place to Eldests 
so that the order of selection for the highest grades is 1. Eldest, 
2. Only, 3. Youngest, 4. Intermediate. 

It would seem that whilst in the upper halves Only boys and 
Only girls are both slightly better represented than Eldests—the 
differences are not statistically significant—they owe their better 
representation, boys to their superiority in the highest grade and 
girls to their superiority in the grades next below the highest.’° 


IV. Conclusions. 


The findings made in the investigation reported above may be 
summarised thus: 

The school populations in years 1-4 of secondary education of 
Small City and Midland Borough in the Spring of 1955 were almost 
identical in regard to the porportions contributed by each size of 
family, the two sexes, and the family-position groups of Only, 
Eldest, Intermediate and Youngest children, and in regard to the 
average size of family from which the sex and family-position groups 
were drawn. 

Despite the considerable variation as between Small City and 
Midland Borough in the percentage intake of the Grammar and 
other types (Technical and Modern) of school the order of selection 
for the schools from the family-position groups of both sexes was 
the same in both areas. In Grammar Schools Eldests were not 
significantly worse or better represented than Only children but they 
were significantly better represented than Youngests and very 
significantly better represented than Intermediates. 

This variation in representation was not simply an expression of 
the well-established negative correlation between family size and 
measured intelligence. For in the matter of Grammar School 
representation : 
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i. Only children were nowhere superior to Eldests of family size 2. 

ii. The Eldests of every family size group (except in one sample 
of girls) had a larger representation than the Youngests and 
Intermediates. 

iii. Eldests owed their large representation not only to the superior 
representation of those of family size 2 over other Eldests but 
also to their superiority—in all samples—over Youngests and 
Intermediates amongst children from families of sizes 3 and 
more. 

iv. Of Eldests of large families (4 or more) boys were superior to 
girls. 

v. Youngests of family size 3 or more, however, were not 
substantially better represented than Intermediates; they owed 
their group superiority over Intermediates to the larger 
representation of those of families of size 2. 

Within schools in the same area and of the same type in which 
there was grading for ability the order of selection for the upper 
or A forms was in the case of boys 1. Only and Eldest, 2. Youngest 
and 3. Intermediate both in Grammar and Modern Schools: but 
in the case of girls the order varied according as to whether the 
Grammar School intake was 37% or 18% approximately. In the 
former sample the order of selection was Eldest, Only, Youngest 
and Intermediate and in the latter sample (where that was also the 
order of selection for the Grammar School) the Onlys took priority 
over the Eldests in their percentage representation in the A forms 
of the Modern School. Which finding suggested that Only girls 
differed from Only boys in not being superior to Eldests in the 
highests grades of the ability range. 

The upper ‘halves’ and the highest grades of the ability range of 
both areas were compared. The two upper ‘halves’ of boys 
corresponded very closely, and the two upper ‘halves’ of girls were 
almost identical, in the percentage contribution received from each 
of the four family position groups. For the highest grades in both 
areas the order of selection was in the case of boys the same as the 
order of selection for the upper ‘halves,’ in the case of girls, however, 
Eldests took priority over Onlys and both Onlys and Youngests were 
better represented than Eldests in the grades next below the highest. 

In general, in the samples examined Only and Eldest children are 
scholastically most able and significantly more able than either 
Youngests or Intermediates, Youngests are next most able and 
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significantly more able than Intermediates. 


V. Interpretation: further research. 

This report is confined to stating the findings made in this 
research. But it may be noted that findings compatible with these 
have been reported by others.’ For example, Havelock Ellis and 
Cattell both found amongst gifted persons of eminence, and Terman 
amongst gifted schoolchildren, that, of those with sibs, Eldests were 
best represented and Intermediates worst represented. Recent 
researches found Eldests and Youngests amongst schoolchildren of 
Ir years of age to have a slight superiority over Intermediates in 
measured intelligence and Only and Eldest boys to be better 
represented in Grammar than in Modern Schools. 

Interpretation of our findings will require further investigation 
and discussion. It is possible that there is a genetic cause for the 
variation in scholastic ability of children from different family 
positions. But in our view it is unlikely that the occupant of any 
particular position in a sibship is liable to be better endowed by 
nature than his sibs. It seems to us more likely that those of the 
same sex and position in different sibships tend to employ their 
(varied) natural endowment similarly and those in different positions 
in the same sibship to employ theirs differently so becoming slightly 
better fitted than their sibs for some kinds of activity, for dealing 
with some kinds of situation. We think it probable (and this view 
has been suggested’? in partial explanation of variations in the 
behaviour of family-position groups of both adults and adolescents) 
that those of the same sex and position in different sibships— 
especially those similarly composed as to sex—of the same social 
class and culture are liable in childhood, in the family, to have 
similar experiences, a similar status and réle, and, unconsciously, to 
learn similar things and acquire similar preferences and aptitudes 
which differentiate them from their sibs in other family-position 
groups. It could be the case, for example, that Eldests tend to be 
neither better nor worse endowed than their sibs but to become, 
as a result of experience in their position, slightly more capable than 
their sibs of dealing with situations demanding individual initiative, 
and, incidentally, of coping with such situations as those presented 
by intelligence tests and examinations at 11+ years. 

In the report some differences have been reveaied between boys 
and girls of the same family position. Common observation, as well 
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as Adlerian theory, suggests that there are also differences between 
children of the same sex and family position who are followed or 
preceded either by a sib of the same sex or by a sib of the opposite 
sex. In our data family structure was revealed only in the returns 
from Grammar and Technical school-children and more extensive 
sampling will be required to investigate such possible differences. 

The further question whether the order of ability of family 
position groups in adolescence remains unchanged for those who 
proceed to institutions of higher education after Secondary School, 
is now under investigation. 


The University of Nottingham. 


1 The Secondary Schools concerned are Grammar Schools, Technical 
and Art Schools and Modern Schools. Children in all three areas are 
selected for the Grammar Schools at 11+ on the basis of tests of 
intelligence, English and Arithmetic and records of their achievements in 
the Primary Schools. The intake, however, varies with the provision of 
Grammar Schools in each area: in Midland City 12.5% of the age-group 
are so selected; in Small City 37% and in Midland Borough approximately 
20%. 


2 The average size of family from which groups are drawn is: 
Boys. Small City Eldest 2.74 Inters. 4.92 Youngest 3.23 


Mid. Borough ,, 2.76 » 493 9 3-19 
Girls. Small City “ 2.70 ~ 5.00 ~ 3.17 
Mid. Borough 2 2.69 ~ 5.04 we 3.28 


It should be noted that Eldests aged 11-15 years are less likely than 
other children of that age to come from completed families. It should also 
be remembered that Eldests and Intermediates have, of course, been 
members for a time of families smaller in size than their present families. 


’ All chi-squared tests are to one degree of freedom. We are indebted 
to L. J. Newson and Marcel Stoll for all chi-squared calculations in this 
Paper. 

* In one sample (Table ITI. B.2) the representation of families of size 
2 is better than that of family size 1 because of the very much better 
performance of the Eldests. 


5 Of large families of which the eldest is 11 to 15 years old the eldest 
is more likely to be regarded as an active home-help than eldests of smaller 
families or than other children of the same family and more likely to be 
so regarded if a girl than if a boy. 


® Only in Small City did all the Grammar Schools grade for ability 
throughout years 1-4 of Secondary education. 


7 K indicates the B and C grades, ic. mot A grades of the Grammar 
School. 
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8 It may be noted that of the Midland Borough (years 1-2) in the Modern 
A forms, of boys, Eldests, and of girls, Onlys are best represented. This 
suggests that they are likely to be so amongst those transferred to Grammar 
sat at 13+. So also does the fact that of those in years 3 and 4 of 

education who had not been in Grammar Schools in earlier 
aan Eldest boys and Only girls alone were heavily over-represented 
amongst late entrants. The — g of the Eldest boys in years 3 and 4 
who were late transfers was 7.95% (26). The percentages for the other 
groups of boys were: Only 5.55% (6); Intermediates 2.43% (9); Youngests 
4.68% (14). For girls the percentages were: Only 6.89% (8); Eldests 
4.61% (13); Intermediates 3.09% (11); Youngests 3.37% (9). 


® The percentage in the ungraded schools (Modern) could be divided 
and distributed (and so eliminated) amongst the various des of the 
Modern Schools in the same proportions as the graded Modern School 
population is divided. But as the effect of such division and distribution 
would simply be to increase the size of the upper ‘halves’ of Midland 
Borough without altering the relative contribution of the family-position 
gtoups to the ‘halves’ the ungraded proportions have been shown as found 
and included in the lower ‘halves.’ 


10 Girls. Where the highest grade does not exceed 20% of the girls’ 
Secondary School population Eldests are better represented than y 
children; where the highest grade includes 37% or more of the Secondary 
School population Only children are better represented than Eldests. 


11 Havelock Ellis: Studies in British Genius, p. 102. L. M. Terman: 
Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, Ch. VI. Sir G. H. Thomson: Trend of 
Scottish Intelligence. A. H. Halsey & L. Gardner: ‘Selection for Secondary 
Education, etc.’ B.¥. of Sociology, Vol. IV, No. 1. 1953. 


12 J. P. Lees: ‘The Social Mobility of a group of Eldest-born and 
Intermediate Adult Males,’ B.¥. of Psychology, (General Section) Vol. 
XLIII, Part 3. 1952. J. P. Lees & L. J. Newson: ‘Family or Sibship 
position and some aspects of Juvenile Delinquency’: B.#. of Delinquency, 
Vol. V. No. 1. 1954. 
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FAMILY AND AUTHORITY: THE GERMAN 
FATHER IN 1955* 


Rene Konig 





hen in 1855 F. LePlay forecast a growing disorganisation 

of the family in conjunction with a decline in authority, 

especially the authority of the father, he did not aim to 
create a specific theory of family evolution, but rather a social policy 
(réforme sociale). Thus although he took some important steps in 
promoting research techniques in the field of family sociology his 
theories must be treated with great reserve. In sketching his theory 
of family and authority LePlay had in mind a specific type of family, 
viz., the land-owning peasant family of his time. In other words, 
the power structure of the family, as seen by LePlay, is essentially 
connected with a specific frame of reference that could be defined 
as the property system of the agrarian society. At the same time we 
can stress the vital point in LePlay’s social policy, his main experience 
being the obvious lack of stability in the worker’s family who had 
shifted from the agrarian economy to the industrial system. His 
aim was, then, to re-stabilize the worker’s family by favouring the 
formation of ‘stem’ families (familles souches). 

Now, beyond the question of the practicability of such a pro- 
gramme, the purely logical question arises as to the legitimacy of 
such an interchange of the constitutional frames of references—the 
property system of agrarian society on one side and the wage system 
of industrial society on the other—for analysis of the power structure 
of the family. If the peasant family can be termed as stable provided 
that the power of making decisions is unequivocal with reference 
to such things as the division of labour, to the management of the 
family properiy, the same criterion does by no means apply to the 
worker’s family. Here stability has quite a different meaning and 
refers mainly to supporting a small group by means of wage-carning; 
* Paper read at the soth Anniversary Meeting of the American Sociological 

Association, Aug. 31—Sept. 2nd, Washington, D.C. 
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hence we can suppose that the question of family and authority 
cannot be raised in general terms but only with immediate relation 
to a specific frame of reference. 

Even though all this seems rather self-evident, it has not always 
been sufficiently considered by the different analyses of the German 
family. It is true that, beside the Russian family after 1917, hardly 
any other European family type has been so thoroughly scrutinized 
as the German family. Yet, I would argue, hardly any other national 
family is as poorly known as the German family. As a matter of fact, 
practically everything remains to be done, and despite many recent 
studies carried through by German and foreign scholars,’ we. are 
to-day much further away from a satisfactory knowledge of paternal 
authority in Germany than LePlay was with his rather one-sided and 
strongly biased approach. 

The German Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl can be seen as a real parallel 
to the Frenchman LePlay. Riehl published the third volume of his 
chief work Natural History of Folk Society as a Basis for German 
Social Policy (Die Naturgeschichte des Volkes als Grundlage einer 
deutschen Sozialpolitik), dealing with the family, in the very same 
year as LePlay published the first volume of his work on the 
European worker. Therefore, the year 1955, has exactly the same 
bearing on family sociology from both the German and the French 
perspectives. We also meet with the same uncontested idea of the 
authority of the father, both im LePlay’s and in Riehl’s books. The 
authority of the husband over his wife and his children represented 
for Riehl a self-evident natural law. The differentiation of the 
sexes was understood to be a genuine expression of the natural 
inequality of men and women. ‘In creating male and female, our 
Lord has put inequality and dependence as a fundamental condition 
of all human evolution.” In other words, inequality is an eternal 
law of Nature, and the authority of the father is nothing but the 
consequence of this ‘natural’ order. 

At this time, six years before the publication of J. J. Bachofen’s 
Motherright, what we would like to call the patriarchal prejudice 
was still uncontested, although many facts were already known 
pertaining to a different status of women in some societies. But 
whereas LePlay at least tried to fall back on empirical data, Riehl, as 
it had been done before by Hegel and the Hegelians of the con- 
servative wing, immediately led into a hypothesis of a ‘natural 
system.” He even identified this genuine inequality of male and 
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female with the elements of a class system. ‘In the family, the 
subordination of the female personality under the male is directly 
connected with the making of man, and out of this subordination 
has grown the unequal articulation (stratification) of civil and political 
society."* “This, indeed, might be called the original source of the 
famous three K’s in the German family policy that have been so 
often commented upon during the last fifty years, Kirche, Kiiche, 
Kinder—church, kitchen and children—as the central scope of 
women’s existence. But even though Riehl put his theory of the 
natural authority of the father in quite general terms, these 
descriptions were altogether connected with a specific frame of 
reference. As opposed to LePlay, who had in mind the land-owning 
peasantry exclusively, Riehl mainly visualized the old bourgeoisie 
which was marked by a specific property system of its own. The 
central symbol of this system was the family estate, the Haus in the 
feudalistic meaning of the word as an expression of the old status 
society.° Now, it seems that the authority of the father was much 
more connected with the property and the status system of the 
society than with the family as such, or with the family only 
inasmuch as it could be looked upon as connected with a peculiar 
property or power system. But then, with both LePlay and Riehl, 
the question was not any more to determine what the family in a 
given society at a given moment of its history really is, but rather 
what the family ought to be in order to accomplish a function of 
stabilizing society and its individuals. Therefore, it can be said that 
the appropriate frame of reference of their judgments is not only a 
peculiar property and status system, but at least to the same extent 
a special value orientation that represents the ideology of one social 
class, the peasants’ class with LePlay, the bourgeoisie with Riehl. 
The quality of an ideology is reached in the very moment when a 
particular historical system declares itself to be a ‘natural’ system. 

Once we have reached this point, several new problems begin to 
arise. A first one could be summed up by the statement that beyond 
the ideological claim that the patriarchal family is ‘natural,’ there 
might very well exist, in historical reality, one or even more quite 
different family types. Since the family type asserted by Riehl to be 
the natural one is of an essentially authoritarian character, we could 
perhaps assume the existence of a different, e.g. non-authoritarian 
or even anti-authoritarian family type in the same society at the same 
time. As a matter of fact, it can easily be shown that such a more 
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liberal family type must have been in full formation in the years 
during and after the Revolution of 1830. The Young Germany 
movement (funges Deutschland) has provided us with many literary 
documents which give a vivid testimony of this new type of 
companionship marriage.‘ The relations between father and children 
also seem to have been liberalized throughout the same period. This 
brings us to the very important conclusion that, although the official 
ideology of the ruling class pretends its own family type to be the 
only one (or the right one) as the ‘natural’ family type, there might 
very well be one or even several other family types in existence with 
or without an ideological mouthpiece. These, on their side, might 
then either create an ideology of their own (as happened in the 
taking over of Saint-Simonism and its doctrine of marriage and 
family from France to Germany),’ or remain ideologically mute. 
In the latter case it might very well happen that these deviant family 
types are never discovered. Another possibility consists in the 
borrowing of the official ideology by the deviant family types so that 
a split of consciences comes into being where actual behaviour and 
value judgments develop along different lines. 

In general, two different kinds of research designs may follow from 
the sketched situation. The first has to deal with the discovery of 
inadequate ideologies that are in (open or hidden) contrast with actual 
behaviour. People may very well profess the official ideology of the 
ruling class in their opinion without, however, adhering to its claims 
as soon as they have to face a real decision. In contemporary research, 
this situation has been met by carefully distinguishing between 
ideological questions—e.g. Do you think divorce should be made 
easier, more difficult, or remain as it is?—and questions referring to 
actual behaviour or an immediate decision—e.g. In your opinion, 
what should take place when a husband has regularly, and during « 
rather long period, sexual intercourse with another woman? In both 
cases, the answers proved to be quite different with the same popula- 
tion, on the one side most decidedly against divorce, on the other 
side reacting quite in the opposite way by pleading for divorce. 

The second research design would pertain to the question of the 
numerical importance of the different layers in behaviour. Since the 
ruling class, in genera, tends to be a minority, it might well happen 
that their value orientations are followed by very few people in their 
actual behaviour, whereas the huge majority adheres to another 
behaviour pattern. We know at least about one example for this 
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situation, that is the evolution of marriage and divorce in pre- 
revolutionary Russia.* If we keep to the Swod Sakonow (Law Book) 
from 1835 as the legitimate expression of the official value orienta- 
tion, we have to suppose that the exclusive form of marriage is the 
marriage as a sacrament. But on the other side, we also know that 
this matrimonial law effectively applied only to the ruling aristocratic 
class and a part of the civil servants, while the majority of the people, 
the Raskolniki, refused to recognise this law and this behaviour 
pattern. For them, a kind of free marriage contracted before the 
authorities of the community had been the rule for many centuries. 
If now the regulations of the official law and value system were of 
a purely patriarchal character, this would still be far from confirming 
a general patriarchal behaviour throughout the Russian Society. On 
the contrary, we do know that the average attitude of most of the 
people in Russia has been rather indulgent in this regard and has 
presented a rather liberal form of patriarchalism, if any, as can easily 
be proved by a comparison of the Russkaya Prawda (11th century) 
and the Swod Sakonow. But between the first and the second 
legislation the Russian society had to endure the invasions of the 
Tartars which completely modified the class system and the power 
structure of old Russia. It is under this influence that marriage and 
the official ideology of marriage changed to a more severe patriarchal 
style. 

We now return to the German situation between the liberal move- 
ment of the early thirties, and Riehl’s rather reactionary patriarchalism 
of 1855. After what has been said before, we can now perhaps 
express some founded doubts as to the validity of Riehl’s claim. It 
would, then, be quite erroneous to infer from his statements an 
authoritarian character of the real German family of his time, or at 
least an authoritarian character of the majority of the German 
families of his time, even if we admit that perhaps the family of 
the bourgeoisie lived along the lines traced by Riehl. But beyond 
that there still remains. another question, and that would be to under- 
stand why and how such an incisive change could have occurred 
between 1830 and 1855. This brings us to a new theory of 
patriarchalism and its réle in history that has to be explained in 
some detail. 

In contrast to the conception of patriarchalism as the ‘natural’ form 
of the -family, sociology has shown, for many years, that there are 
many different forms of family existing throughout the evolution of 
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mankind. With special regard to the Western history of marriage 
and family, it can be stated that general events of an all embracing 
character may deeply influence the prevailing family type. The 
invasion of the Tartars in Russia and the resulting strengthening of 
a formerly rather smooth patriarchalism can be considered as an 
example for the above statement. But many other instances could 
be given, for example, the industrial revolution, the rising of social 
mobility, etc. However, up to now all these events have been taken 
into consideration only with regard to the destruction of the ancient 
patriarchalism. Considering the Russian example, we now must face 
the question whether certain influences may not produce a contrary 
effect, ie. to develop a formerly not too strongly marked patriarchal- 
ism into a radical patriarchalism. This, again, underlines the fact 
that the patriarchalism as seen by Riehl is by no means natural but 
rather the result of specific historical events. We, therefore, would 
like to speak about secondary patriarchalism in contrast to primary 
patriarchalism as it can be found in many primitive civilizations.° 
Of course, that does not mean that these primitive civilizations were 
without any historical evolution; but it surely means that history 
does not play the same réle in primitive civilizations as in our own. 
In fact, we would like to maintain that therc is, at least in Germany, 
a patriarchalism by counterthrust which is the response to a certain 
challenge growing out from the historic and social environments. 
It is not possible to go more deeply into this question, yet I would 
like to stress that the defeat of the German bourgeoisie in the 
Revolution of 1848, (and together with that the complete break- 
down of all the liberal movements of the early thirties and before), 
may have had the effect that paternal authority, having failed to 
impose itself in determining public affairs, withdrew into the 
intimacy of the family. This is exactly the meaning of patriarchalism 
by counterthrust. Finally we must raise the question as to the real 
weight of this secondary patriarchalism and its pertinence to different 
spheres of life. In order to answer this question we ought to know 
whether this secondary patriarchalism limits itself to ideological claims 
or if it is able to remodel actual behaviour. If it could be proved that 
actual behaviour really has been modified, the next question would 
be to know whose behaviour has been modified and to what extent. 
Can we assume a general trend toward this secondary patriarchalism? 
Or is it not limited to the small minority of the ruling class or even 
only to a part of it, which, however, has the power to express its 
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opinions through different channels of mass communication, books, 
newspapers, educational systems, etc.? In such a manner it still had 
to be proved if a book like Riehl’s represents the feelings of at least 
a large part of the population or just the feelings of a very small 
sub-group. Now, this question cannot be answered in a satisfactory 
way, unless we discover new historical sources that inform us about 
the attitudes of the majority of the people (especially the lower 
classes) in Germany, 1855.'° On the other side, it might be very 
useful to keep these problems in mind when one tries to find an 
answer to the question what the German father is like in the year 


1955- 
Il. 


Notwithstanding these preliminary remarks of a more fundamental 
and theoretical character, we must, before coming back to our 
research findings, stop for a moment and discuss at least some points 
of the above mentioned materials relating to our problem. What 
puzzles us most when we face the findings of these materials is their 
obviously controversial character. How have different observers and 
analysts of the problem of paternal authority in Germany obtained 
the most contradictory results? 

For the past, we can assume on the whole that professed ‘findings’ 
have been grossly biased by philosophical and religious ideas which 
mistook how things ought to be for their real existence. We can 
pass over in silence the many cases where knowledge has been 
inspired by a rather blunt political approach, and limit ourselves to 
the attempts to attack our problem along the lines of methodologically 
conducted research. In so doing, one of our major assumptions 
lies in the conviction that, far from being the consequence of an 
objectable research design, these differences in interpretation are 
mainly caused by a lack in sufficiently defining one’s frame of 
reference. In cases where at least some hints are given in this respect, 
the consequences are not adequately estimated. 

One of the most outstanding paradoxical facts of the kind we have 
just mentioned is the contrast between the findings of Bertram 
Schaffner on one side and David Rodnick on the other. Both studies 
were carried through immediately after World War II. Schaffner 
summarizes his opinion in the following words; ‘Family life revolves 
around the figure of the father. He is omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent, as far as this is possible for a human being. He is the 
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source of all authority, all the security, and all the wisdom that his 
children expect to receive. Every other member of the family has 
lower status and lesser right than his.”*' In opposition to that Rodnick 
makes the following statement: ‘Any patriarchal pattern that may 
have existed in German protestant families has become obsolete; we 
found no traces of it. The trend is toward greater equality and the 
sharing of ideals by husbands and wives.”'* Since Schaffner does 
not give any reliable indication regarding the composition of his 
sample, we are unfortunately unable to compare the two populations 
as analyzed by himself and Rodnick. The latter, however, admits 
that his sample has been mostly composed of Protestants. Now, as 
seen from a purely ideological angle, this point could be of great 
importance, assuming that the ideas of the Protestants (especially 
the Lutherans) concerning paternal authority are quite different from 
the Catholic creed. We had then to find out whether or not a 
differentiation in attitudes and actual behaviour corresponds to this 
ideological difference, and to what extent. Finally we could perhaps 
conclude that this difference in the ideological frames of reference 
is responsible for the contrast between the research findings of 
Schaffner and Rodnick. However, we shall see later that this is not 
corroborated by the facts. 

But we can raise another point which, to us, seems more indicative 
of the fundamentally different orientation of these studies. Whereas 
Schaffner, as can clearly be seen from his Incomplete Sentence Test, 
keeps mainly to the ideological convictions of the interviewees, 
Rodnick is much more interested in actual behaviour. This is not 
only a question of purely methodological importance, insofar as 
Rodnick uses both techniques, interviewing and field observation; 
it has also a more substantial bearing on the prevailing frame of 
reference. Schaffner, being a psychiatrist, is mainly interested in 
personal syndromes of different characteristics in opinion formation 
or value orientation; on the other hand, Rodnick considers his 
material in a more properly sociological way, as projected on the 
class structure of German society which is supposed to pattern the 
attitudes of the individuals more than the individual ambitions.’’ 
In that way the findings of Rodnick can be looked upon as somehow 
matching with Riehl’s status system. Now, it is rather illuminating 
that the authority of the father, according to Rodnick’s findings, is 
different from class to class and increases in importance as we move 
from the middle to the upper middle and upper classes.’* This is 
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consistent with our prior statement that Rich] himself, with his theory 
of the uncontested paternal authority in Germany, reflects the 
ideology of the German bourgeoisie of his time. We shall see later 
that this frame of reference might be particularly illuminating for 
the problem of paternal authority, as has also been pointed out by 
J. M. Mogey in his paper, that the strength of this authority seems 
to grow together with the climbing up in the social class system. 
Under this aspect, the higher position in the class system seems to 
be even more important than the religious affiliation—at least to-day 
—as can be shown by our own findings in Cologne, and alike by a 
French study of the same problem. On the other side, the very 
important position of the mother in the lower classes has been under- 
lined in different studies, to begin with Rodnick’s.** 

When Max Horkheimer, in 1936, first approached the problem 
of paternal authority in Germany, he treated it in a most general, 
philosophical and cultural way; then, he tried with his collaborators 
to advance to a concrete research design. This is still the most 
important study on the German father that has been carried through 
in the last twenty years, although several points may have been 
deepened by others, e.g. the problem of authority as such, especially 
by the Adorno group which, for its part, has been strongly influenced 
by -Jorkheimer.'® Here, too, the peculiar type of the authoritarian 
bourgeois family as seen by Riehl has been converted into a universal 
model that is to represent the German family in general. The 
difference between Horkheimer and Riehl lies in the different 
appreciation of this type. But for both of them, there is no other 
conceivable type of the family existing as may be proved by later 
writings of Horkheimer’s and especially by his thesis that the family 
is to disappear as soon as this authoritarian structure of the family 
is endangered by the evolution of modern industrial society, etc.'’ 
We would like to call this process, realized in Horkheimer and his 
disciples, ‘imitation through opposition’ as G. Tarde expressed this 
relationship more than half a century ago. The opposition consists 
in the different appreciation of authority, the imitation being 
embedded in the fact that Horkheimer, exactly like Riehl, takes it 
for granted that the authoritarian order is the only way for a family 
to subsist. He also takes it for granted that all families in a given 
society, or at least most of them, follow the same pattern. 

If we now turn to the other studies;it becomes easy to prove that 
this authoritarian family type appears very rarely as soon as we 
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approach the differentiation of family types in an unbiased and 
unprejudiced way,’ Robert H. Lowie, relying on older materials like 
the family monographs of Alice Salomon and Marie Baum and on 
recent materials like the monographs of Hilde Thurnwald collected 
in Berlin immediately after World War II,’* has underlined that,’* 
both in rural and urban areas, the clear-cut authoritarian family type 
seems to be very rare indeed,» On the other side, Lowie points to 
the fact that in Switzerland, e.g., as opposed to Germany, the family 
presents much more patriarchal features. Having lived myself for 
more than fifteen years in Switzerland, I can only fully agree with 
this statement of Lowie.*° After all that has been said before, we 
cannot be astonished by this fact, since Switzerland, much more than 
Germany, presents the characteristics of the old land-owning peasant 
family and of the bourgeois family in their classical form. On the 
other side, this authoritarian character of the average Swiss family 
has not prevented a flourishing democracy from coming into being. 
This may contribute to the weakening of the old prejudice that there 
necessarily exists a tie between the prevailing family type and the 
political power structure of society. Simultaneously we can assume 
that this situation in Switzerland is bound to disappear sooner or 
later. In some cases, it can be stated that the old features of 
patriarchal peasantry in Switzerland are beginning to be replaced 
by what I have called an ‘ideological peasantry’ that still presents 
typical opinions and value orientations of rural origin, although the 
patterns of life have long ago shifted from agriculture to highly 
specialized industrial production.”' 

Other recent studies in Germany have fairly contributed to confirm 
Lowie’s observations, e.g. Gerhart Baumert’s two interesting studies 
on post-war youth and post-war families in the City of Darmstadt.”* 
He strongly opposes Schaffner’s theory and points to the fact that 
Schaffner is relying on a family type that surely originates long 
before the year 1914.°° On the other side, Baumert is able to show 
that in most families the influence of the mother on education is 
much more important than paternal authority,* and this agrees with 
Rodnick’s results. In another study, Baumert underlines the fact that 
families with an authoritarian structure may indeed present a high 
stability provided that the wife and the children accept the superiority 
of the father;?* but that in cases where the circumstances have 
undermined this authority, the father’s assertion of authority might 
well destroy the whole family. We would suggest using the term 
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of ‘over organization’* of the family in order to emphasize the 
anomalous character of this situation. 

Whereas Baumert’s findings are based on methodological and 
sound operations, the study of Gerhard Wurzbacher*’ must be 
considered with greatest reserve, his sample being anything but a 
sample. Wurzbacher, too, attacks Schaffner, but since this opposition 
is insufficiently substantiated, we may not pay the same attention 
to his as to Baumert’s results. Here, again, we find an ‘imitation 
by opposition.” If many older critics of the German family kept too 
exclusively to the bourgeois family type, Wurzbacher gave his inter- 
viewers full freedom in choosing the families for his study** Here 
he first ought to have given a thoroughgoing characterization of his 
research personnel. This would have shown that most of his students 
were strongly biased as to their political affiliation, viz. being mainly 
of social democratic orientation, as can be expected at a school whose 
main task is the training of future union employees and the like. 
Without raising the question of our attitude toward Social Demo- 
crats, we want to stress that it has been in the best traditions of the 
German Social Democracy for nearly one hundred years to fight 
against the claims of the old bourgeois patriarchalism. Thus, we 
can assume that Wurzbacher’s material, owing to a fundamental lack 
in methodological control, can by no means be called a representative 
picture of the German post-war family. In this respect, Helmut 
Schelsky’s study of the German family after World War II is much 
more significant, although he does not specially deal with the question 
of paternal authority.** This feature is important in itself if we 
confront it with Schelsky’s main thesis of a trend towards stabilization 
in the German family after the heavy crises during the rule of 
Nationalsocialism, during the war and the immediate post-war period 
of general confusion and want. To Schelsky, stability of the family 
has nothing to do any more with paternal authority; therefore he 
can easily combine the statement of the definite disappearance of 
patriarchalism with a new trend toward stability in the German 
family. 

In a recent study sponsored by U.N.E.S.C.O., a Finnish scholar, 
Knut Pipping, and his German colleagues, came likewise to the 
acknowledgement of a fundamental change in the German family 
situation after World War II.°° This study, as opposed to Wurz- 
bacher’s, is of a particular interest to us because the sample has been 
very carefully planned. The findings lead to differentiated conclusions 
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as can be seen by examining the results with regard to the ideas 
aoout their parents held by the interviewed youth population. 
Whereas the father plays an important réle in more objective 
relations like professional orientation, the mother is seen as the 
sentimental nucleus of the family.*' Here, again, we find a very 
promising approach from which many interesting leads for further 
research could be drawn. This differentiation of the father’s and 
mother’s function for the child and the adolescent, to which Pipping 
refers, has recently been corroborated by other empirical studies on 
the German Youth based on rather reliable samples.*? 


Ill. 


When entering our own research, we first of all tried to free our- 
selves from every kind of prejudice and second to endeavour a 
practical application of previous experiences. .This implied above all 
the careful distinction between an ideological frame of reference 
on one side, and the more realistic frame of reference of class- 
patterned actual behaviour on the other; beyond that, we also tried 
to take into consideration all the more theoretical problems that have 
been discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. We also wanted to over- 
come the rather serious prejudice that stability in the family can 
only be secured by an authoritarian power structure and that no 
other type of a well-organized family can be conceived. As has been 
shown before, the companionship (‘liberal’) marriage can produce the 
same characteristics of stability as the authoritarian type. It could 
even be stated that, under certain circumstances, the survival of 
authoritarian features in the family under new economic and social 
conditions proves to be a disorganizing factor of great importance. 
Finally, we also tried to avoid any kind of premature generalization 
that has made so many studies useless, Rather we tried to 
emphasize the advantages of a differentiated analysis, choosing as 
a frame of reference the situational approach, which to us seems to 
be the most promising way in family research. 

The study we are referring to has been carried through in the fall 
of 1954 in the City of Cologne, Western Germany, on the basis of 
three very carefully planned samples of 500 cases each amounting 
to a total of 1,500 interviews. One of our intentions in drawing 
three samples simultaneously—a file sample, an area sample, and 
a quota sample—was of a purely methodological character. We 
wanted to get some information about the possibilities, achievements 
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and respective costs of these different sampling procedures in an 
average German city. We omit a detailed analysis of our samples 
which shall be given elsewhere, and shall only develop the substantial 
findings of our study.** However, we want to emphasize that the 
City of Cologne might very well present certain features which are 
by no means representative of the whole of Western Germany. 
Therefore, our results must be taken as pertaining to the special 
situation in the City of Cologne. On the other side, since Cologne 
is not so much different from other German cities of approximately 
the same size (approximately 680,000 at the time of survey), we can 
reasonably assume that the results, although differing probably from 
a nation-wide average, will probably not be completely deviant. Of 
course, we still must keep in mind that the validity of our results can 
be claimed for an urban population exclusively, and that a rural 
population would present somewhat different features although the 
differences between city and rural life are becoming less marked 
from decade to decade. 

Our questionnaire covered two main topics, leisure time activities 
and the family structure with regard to authority. Since leisure time 
activities concern single persons and families as well, our three 
samples.did primarily aim at individuals and not at family groups. 
This, of course, facilitated considerably the drawing of the samples 
which, by obvious reasons, had to concentrate on the population of 
21 years and ‘over. On the other side, we had to deduct from the 
total of our samples single persons, bachelors, divorced, and widowed. 
Given that the area sample when compared with the official statistics 
proved to be the most representative on most characteristics, we 
limited ourselves to the results of the latter and eventually came to 
a number of 234 cases composed by married people with or without 
children out of 323 completed interviews. The remaining 177 cases 
are composed by the different losses, the refusals (52%), the not 
at homes (25%), and miscellaneous (23%). Although these losses 
may seem rather high, the representativity of this sample can be 
regarded as secure; deviations of 5% were found only in two 
instances, the age group of 45-60 being under-represented and the 
votants as well. Further consideration brought us to the assumption 
that the fact of refusing an interview might very well be connected 
with the authority structure of the family; we had, therefore, still 
to face a systematic error beyond the usual s.andard error. In order 
to check this possibility, we went into a supplementary control sample 
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of the losses. For the time being, the results are not yet in and will, 
therefore, be discussed in a later publication. They will prove to be 
of great importance for a final evaluation of our survey. In Table 1 
we summarize the general informations of our area sample. We might 
add that since the findings of the quota sample exhibited a 
remarkable uniformity with that of the area sample we sometimes 
used them for illustration or for strengthening the results of the 
area sample. 
TABLE I. The Area Sample. 





Total population 1954 a approx. 680,000 
Population 21 years old and over = 7 510,000 
Planned interviews 2 Te 500 
Total losses (35%) pas a Be 177 
of which: 

Refusals 52% | 

Not at homes 25% = 100% 

Misc. reasons 23% j 
Completed interviews 323 
Married people with or without children 234 





Our questionnaire was differentiated from many other studies on 
the family and authority by what I would like to call the situational 
approach. This grows out from the general assumption that authority 
and subordination take shape under definite circumstances which 
might be looked at as key situations of a rather revealing character. 
Therefore, we carefully avoided asking directly for the opinions of 
our population as this only calls forth prejudices and prefabricated 
patterns of a rather ideological character. Instead, we confronted the 
interviewees with a series of very concrete situations and asked them 
to describe their average behaviour in these situations. In that way 
we asked for the management of income in everyday’s expenses, 
for the control over large investments (e.g. purchase of furniture), 
for the decision about leisure time activities, for the decision 
regarding child rearing, but also for minor topics as e.g. whether or 
not there was a discussion of the housewife’s experiences throughout 
the day by both, husband and wife, if the couple used to go out 
together or go for a walk, whether or not they felt that husband and 
wife had always to be of the same opinion. We also asked the 
interviewees who, in their opinion, ought to have ‘the last word’ in 
family affairs. This question was meant to provoke the more 
ideologically oriented comments. 

Taken together, these different questions gave us the opportunity 
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to check the actual behaviour more or less independently from all 
the insidious questions about authority which only call forth the 
prevailing prejudices and ideological stereotypes, this all the more 
so since we ‘hid’ our different test questions within quite different 
contexts over a one hour and a half interview. Our intention was 
to divert attention from the real scope of our questioning and to 
get a most genuine reaction from our interviewees. Thus, the general 
problem of authority has been broken up into a series of different 
situations. I understand that an important question has here to be 
raised as to the extent of this series, and whether or not we covered 
the crucial situations which build up the complex phenomenon of 
authority. I do not pretend that we have solved this problem in 
our first attempt, although I feel quite sure that this situational 
approach overcomes shortcomings of the old research design and 
may prove to be very useful in the future. 

The technical device for an appropriate evaluation of the answers 
to our different questions is an attitude scale, reaching from complete 
domination through the husband to complete domination through 
the wife, and passing through preponderance of the husband, balance 
(companionship), and preponderance of the wife. Now, in order to 
classify the family types of our interviewees, the respective answers 
to the eight questions of our battery were, in their turn, evaluated 
along eight different single scales with a carefully weighted scoring 
system. The next step was, then, to combine these different scores 
to a final index score which made possible a rather unequivocal 
identification of the cases. If we now arrange the 234 cases of 
married people of our area sample along this scale, we arrive at a 
first rough distribution. This can be refined by taking into con- 
sideration the more differentiated shades of our cases. Therefore, 
we divided our battery into two parts, the first one being used for 
the rough arrangement, the second for a refined arrangement. The 
results may be studied in Tables 2 and 3. 


TAME II. Rough Arrangement. 





Patriarchalism . a 3 cases 
Preponderance of the husband we oe « 
(companionship) we eg Igo 4 
nen of the = aes ae - ~ 
Matriarchalism sie ae 6 » 
Others po ea - on S « 
Total es a “an i an 234 cases 
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TABLE III. Refined Arrangement. 





Patriachalism an I case 
Preponderance of the husband — ane 39 cases 
Balance (companionship) Ss ade 116, 

Preponderance of the wife ste a eS 

Matriarchalism es oe I case 
Others ive ae ae ee I2 cases 
Total ‘i cial —_ ides 234 cases 





This scale, to us, secms quite protected against ideological 
influences, insofar as it pays attention almost exclusively to real 
behaviour and not any more to mere ‘opinions,’ ‘value orientations,’ 
and the like. The main problem of this procedure consists in 
applying key questions like those mentioned above. The essential 
finding of our Cologne study is that in deciding about the different 
items we included in our battery of questioris, neither husband nor 
wife is preponderant in more than half the cases. 

The next problem to be raised would be the examination of the 
discriminating power of our different questions and their central 
items. If we look for instance into the results of the question 
concerning the management of income for everyday’s expenses, we 
find a remarkable preponderance of the wife. In 49% of our cases, 
the wife manages the distribution of income, in 24% the husband, 
and in 27% both together. These figures refer to the main bulk of 
our population wherefrom only the few cases of extreme (patriarchal 
or matriarchal) domination and the cases which could not be clearly 
identified have been eliminated. We can state that the discriminat- 
ing power of this item is quite high, since the cases in general where 
the husband is’ preponderant also show an important réle of the 
husband in managing the family budget (54%). This feature becomes 
even more accentuated where the wife is preponderant in managing 
the family budget (77%). The discriminating power of the other 
items of our combined scale is in any case so high, that, on the basis 
of internal consistency, it can reasonably be assumed that this scale 
is highly relevant. As an illustration we quote the figures for the 
respective attitudes in decision making for investments like furniture, 
etc. Here we got 75% of husband and wife together, against 17% 
preponderance of the husband and only 8% preponderance of the 
wife. 

As a further interesting result which might strengthen the 
validity of our statements we want to emphasize that both husbands 
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and wives when asked directly, reacted in a contrary way to the 
theme of the respective preponderance of the husband or the wife. 
Thus, 24% of the husbands were in favour of the preponderance of 
the husband against only 11% of the wives, whereas 37% of the 
wives were in favour of the preponderance of the wife, against only 
23% of the husbands. In underlining equality of both sexes, 
husbands and wives reacted more or less symmetrically. We could 
expect this result, of course, but it again shows the internal con- 
sistency of our results. 

In past treatments of the subject, the most fatal fallacy has 
consisted, as has been stressed above, either in the acceptance of 
conscious or unconscious adherence of the writer’s prejudiced belief 
in a class-patterned type of family, or in the too general treatment 
of our problem. The first mistake has been committed by LePlay 
and Riehl, but also by Horkheimer, Schaffner and Wurzbacher, 
although their inferences may be quite different. The second mistake 
has been committed by Adorno and all those who deal with authority 
as if it were a general pattern independent from age groups, social 
classes, religious affiliation, educational level, etc. Now, if we try 
to define the influence of social stratification concretely as we have 
outlined before, we come to the most astonishing results. I shall not 
elaborate in detail how we scaled the class membership of our 
informants;** I only want to stress that this scale, too, grows out 
from a combination of different features which are scored following 
a special code. Now, it seems quite obvious that the social class 
factor is a high determinant of authoritarian behaviour in the family. 
On the whole, it can be stated that the findings of our survey in 
Cologne fully corroborate the conjectures of our more historical 
analyses. 

If we take the modified formal class classification of Lloyd 
Warner beginning with the lower lower and upper lower class, 
passing through three middle classes (lower, middle, and upper) and 
ending in one upper class only, we come on the basis of our code to 
the following distribution of marked paternal authority in the 
different layers of society (N = 234 cases): 

25% 19% 8% 25% 30% 53% 
lower 1. upperl. lowerm. middle m. upperm. upper cl. 

Against that the preponderance of the wife develops mostly in the 
opposite direction : 
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29% 32% 34% 10% 16% 0% 
lower 1. upperl lowerm. middle m. upper m. upper cl. 

If we take into consideration that class identification is reached by 
the complex scaling of different criteria, we can assume that these 
do not necessarily operate in the same direction. The final index is 
again the result of the different respective weights in several single 
scales. On the other side, it might be of interest to study the more 
specific influences of our different criteria like occupation, income, 
educational level, etc. on authoritarian behaviour in the family. In 
this regard, our experiences have shown that the patterns of 
authority in the different occupations, follow more or less the general 
distribution, although the scores are less pronounced than in the 
two scales mentioned above. This suggests that there might exist 
some opposite influences like e.g. income. The educational level, too, 
varies in a somewhat different way inasmuch as the authority of the 
husband is low with a low educational level, reaches its highest point 
with a medium educational level, and declines steadily with the 
higher educational levels; the “variation of the preponderance of 
authority of wives has exactly an opposite trend in relation to the 
levels of the husband’s education. 

In this connection it might be most interesting to compare the 
influence of some other single factors which are usually looked upon 
as being of the utmost importance with the influence of the factors 
already mentioned. First we take religious affiliation. Whereas 
according to ideology, Catholicism as against Protestantism should 
show an important stress on paternal authority, we found that as we 
look at real behaviour this difference is not nearly so important. Here, 
the class-membership appears quite definitely to override religious 
affiliation. Thus, the differences in evaluation we met in the writings 
of Schaffner and Rodnick may be less connected with the fact that 
the material used by the latter contained as it did an over- 
representation of Protestants, than with the much more important 
circumstance that Schaffner, owing (1) to the special choice of his 
population overwhelmingly belonging to upper classes, and (2) due 
to his concentration on the more ideological side of our problem, 
was led astray by a flagrant upper class bias. 

These different trends become even more marked the more we 
try to consider specified circumstances, e.g. in correlating the most 
important single criterion of authority, i.e. management of the income 
for everyday’s expenses, with a scale of occupation. Paternal 
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authority continually rises with the higher ranks in occupation (from 
12% in the group of unskilled and semi-skilled workers to 50% 
in the group of professional workers and independent entrepreneurs), 
whereas preponderance of the wives decreases in nearly the same 
proportion (from 51% to 25%). The frequency of equality remains 
approximately constant. Moreover, if we combine management of 
income in everyday’s expenses as a criterion of authority with the 
level of income, we, again, find the same picture of growing paternal 
authority with an increase in income and an exactly opposite trend 
with the preponderance of the wives. 

Summarizing these different findings of our survey in Cologne, 
we reach the conclusion that patriarchalism in the old and classical 
sense is surviving only in the upper classes, at least in an urban 
population, but that preponderant paternal authority grows regularly 
with the level of income, save that the occupational groups with a 
higher educational level tend rather to the equality pattern. These 
findings need further control, of course, but for the time being it 
seems to us that the particular situational approach we have tried 
to outline in this paper may present at least some important 
advantages over other studies we have characterized in the second 
chapter, and may also present some protection against the fallacies 
of ideological jugglery and prejudices of any kind. Simultaneously, 
our findings may be strengthened by the more historical considera- 
tions of our first chapter: that, in Germany, the decrease of paternal 
authority in actual behaviour had started in the thirties of the 
nineteenth century already, whereas the patriarchal stereotype was 
then still alive and even carefully elaborated by many social philoso- 
phers from Hegel to Riehl. Vhis, finally, leads us to adandon an 
old assumption which has been accepted as self-evident in so many 
studies. Following this assumption, the general authoritarian attitude 
in the political power structure is meant to be rooted in a prevailing 
authoritarian structure of the family. Since very often the origins 
of Nationalsocialism have been followed up in this direction, we, now, 
shall have to face the need to turn rather to the general value 
orientations and ideological stereotypes as accounting for the special 
attitudes of Nationalsocialism, than to the German family which 
seems to have followed the same trend as the other family types in 
the industrially developed countries of Western Europe. 


University of Cologne, Germany. 
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Mental Health and Mental Disorder: A Sociological Approach. 
Edited by Arnold M. Rose. Pp. xii+626. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. 40s. 


The Editor’s preface to this collection of essays, case studies, 
research reports, and systematic analyses of literature, is commendably 
brief and lucid; he makes it clear that the purpose of the book is to 
indicate, and perhaps stimulate possibilities for fruitful co-operation, 
between the individualistic approach to pyschological medicine of 
the doctor, which to some extent reflects the individualistic culture 
to which we belong, and the group approach developed by 
sociologists, anthropologists, and certain psychologists. 

The aim is a systematic cross-fertilisation between psychiatry and 
sociology, leading to further research of the kind which began in the 
1930’s. Progress since then has depended upon the increasing 
capacity of psychiatrists to think in terms of social factors, at least 
in the etiology and therapy of mental disorders, and of a small but 
increasing number of sociologists to undertake relevant research in 
this field. 

As the preface frankly acknowledges, an examination of the 
literature so far produced, suggests that such research remains on 
the whole weak, with hazy and ill-defined outlines, all too often 
tending to promise more than it can perform. While not claiming 
to be a comprehensive survey, this book does attempt a systematic 
review and a planned selection both of original work, and what the 
editor regards as exemplary contributions to the field as a whole. 
Most of the authors have had their primary training as sociologists, 
several are psychiatrists, and some are psychologists and anthro- 
pologists. 

The book is divided into seven sections. Section one is devoted 
to problems of social psychiatry, and what is called “The Theoretical 
Overview,’ section two to the social characteristics of the mentally 
disordered, section three to mental disorder in the community, 
section four to sociological studies of specific disorders, section five 
to the social psychology of personality organisation and disorganisa- 
tion, section six to the sociological approach to problems marginal 
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to mental disorder, and the concluding section to contributions to 
the general understanding of mental health, largely on the part of 
the public. Every section contains several extremely worthwhile 
articles, but unevenness in both quality and lucidity leads to a certain 
patchiness and lumpiness in the syposium as a whole. There is also 
a notable variation in objectivity, some of the contributors being 
speculative to a romantic degree. 

The common denominator of the four contributions in section one 
is their essentially introductory approach. They contain a great deal 
of interesting but little strikingly original information on the subject 
of modern sociological theories about the overall problems of mental 
illness. The high divorce rate in the United States (an average of 
one divorce for every four marriages), with its inevitably disruptive 
effect upon family life and the upbringing of children, the virtues of 
neighbourliness in a community, and the difficulties of obtaining 
co-operation in community activities from the majority of the less 
educated members of society (who also show, quite understandably, 
a proportionately diminished readiness to make use of psychiatric and 
social agencies in personal difficuities or illness) are all reviewed. 
The concept of a sick society, as originally outlined by Lawrence K. 
Frank, receives respectful attention; and alcoholism and drug 
addiction are both approached from the standpoint of the individual 
patient’s social maladjustment, which is inferred as the crucial factor 
in the development of these disabilities. 

The contributors do their best to come to terms with some of the 
contradictions implicit in an approach to individual sickness along 
essentially group lines; for example, the undoubted value of the 
family as a social unit in the development of individual personality, 
with its concomitant disadvantage that families as a whole tend to 
be inaccessible to sociological enquiry. Indeed, the better knit and 
more closely integrated the life of a family, the less readily may 
outside observation or interference be sought or tolerated when 
problems arise among individual members. 

The sociological possibilities of group therapy receive sensible 
attention, and one of the rare references to work outside the 
Continent of North America is made to the original observations of 
Halliday, and his theory of psychosocial medicine. The conclusions 
of the opening section may be summarized as a healthy scepticism 
about the right of social psychiatry to be considered as a special 
discipline of its own, with a corresponding energy and enthusiasm 
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in tackling the problems centring around the adjustment of the 
individual in society, by studying them through the many different 
but relevant and complementary disciplines, whose description forms 
part of this section. There is also an honest attempt at a critical 
evaluation of the various kinds of research carried on by sociologists 
and anthropologists during the past fifteen years, which have tended 
to be regarded by the researchers themselves as delineating the field. 
of social psychiatry. 

Section two begins with a massive and somewhat indigestible study 
of statistics of the incidence of mental disorders of all kinds in various 
communities, most of them in the United States, but some in the 
United Kingdom. Incidence is separately related to the various types 
of community, to marital status, and to racial and social factors of 
many kinds. The survey covers virtually every kind of mental illness 
including psycho-neuroses, mental defect, and disorders arising from 
cardiovascular and neurological lesions, as well as the functional 
psychoses such as schizophrenia, depression, and what are referred 
to as paranoic conditions. The diversity of meanings of the various 
diagnostic terms, and the lack of consistency with which they are 
used, reduces this contribution, from the medical point of view, to 
comparative meaninglessness. It is followed by an industriously 
compiled bibliography of sixty-five sources, of which only five are 
drawn from Europe, including the United Kingdom. Other papers in 
this section deal with the apparent significance of social stratification, 
and occupation in the development of major mental disorders. 

The next three sections deal respectively with the general problem 
of mental disorder in the community, with specific studies of various 
particular disorders, and the social psychology of personality reaction 
in these disorders. Not all these papers commend themselves to the 
psychiatrist, whose training must necessarily incline him to approach 
individual illness in terms of symptomatology and possible pathology. 
There is for example a paper on what is called the paranoic pseudo- 
community, which is devoted to subjective speculation about the 
nature of the projections upon which the schizophrenic relies, 
to explain to himself the nature of the outside world. Valuable as 
these would be if they were in fact the recorded thought processes 
of a schizophrenic patient, in their actual context here they are no 
more than sociological interpretations of hypothesised schizophrenic 
ideas and as such remain guesses. 

There are some extremely interesting contributions relating to 
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social research in mental hospitals, and to the manifestations of 
schizophrenia in primitive communities, with a paper of particular 
interest on the mental health of the Hutterite community of North 
America. Another paper on the mental health needs of a rural and 
semi-rural area in Ohio contains one interesting reflection of the 
relative cost of mental health services in America and the United 
Kingdom. On page 212 one reads that the cost of operating a child 
guidance centre, whose minimum staff is described as one psychiatrist, 
a psychologist, and one or two psychiatric social workers, would 
probably be between thirty and forty thousand dollars annually. This 
does not include expenditure for clinical facilities, or for housing or 
maintaining the clinic itself. My own estimate of the equivalent cost 
in the United Kingdom, (converted into dollars at the present 
standard rate), would be considerably less than half the lower of these 
two figures, namely about fourteen thousand dollars per annum. 
Even allowing for the difference in wealth, and standard and cost of 
living in the two communities, this underlines what is perhaps only 
too well recognised by those professionally concerned in Great 
Britain, namely that social services as a whole still command a 
wretchedly inadequate proportion of this nation’s budget. 

Sociological analyses of schizophrenia and the schizophrenic type, 
of the behaviour of schizophrenic patients, of the theory of psycho- 
pathy, the origin of neurosis, and of factors tending towards mental 
breakdown in combat, are necessarily limited from a medical stand- 
point by the underlying implication that the sociological basis of these 
disorders is fundamental to their understanding. While this is 
certainly true of breakdown in combat, and partly true of neurosis 
and psychopathy, it is almost equally true in the approach to 
psychotic disorders such as schizophrenia. By contrast, the con- 
tribution on the psychology of the negro under discrimination seems 
to exemplify all that is valuable in the sociological approach to mental 
isolation and emotional disturbance. 

The penultimate section (Section 6) considers suicide, alcoholism, 
addiction to drugs in general and marijuana in particular, and studies 
of juvenile and adult delinquency and imprisonment, in a searching 
and thoroughly interesting way; while the concluding section is 
marked by a number of essays which form a fitting climax to an 
extremely interesting and stimulating book. Group methods in 
psychotherapy, changing ideas on mental illness and its treatment, 
the outcome of hospital treatment in state mental hospitals in the 
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United States, and the réle of the psychiatric social worker in the 
preservation of mental health, are among some of the more notable 
contributions. The final contribution deals with social values, the 
concept of mental health, and the organisation of the mental health 
movement. 

In reviewing a book of this kind, attention must be paid both to 
the value of its overall aims, and the effect upon the reviewer’s 
approach to it of his own particular background and training. From 
the standpoint of the psychiatrist, the sociological approach to schizo- 
phrenia, and in particular detailed analyses of schizophrenia thought 
and behaviour from a sociological standpoint, must always risk 
appearing either naive or glib, or perhaps both. This is reflected in 
the readiness with which the terms ‘schizophrenia,’ or ‘schizophrenic,’ 
are sometimes used to symbolise a split or internally contradictory 
attitude, on the part of society as a whole, towards any major political 
or sociological problem. To a pyschiatrist the meanings of these 
terms are necessarily more limited and precise, and their usage 
correspondingly more disciplined. They stand essentially for an 
emotional distintegration secondary to impaired or shattered contact 
with reality. The psychiatrist does not equate schizophrenia with 
voluntary withdrawal, or deliberate alteration or suspension of 
communication with other people; on the contrary, he comes to 
regard the schizophrenic as a person whose condition is dictated by 
changes which the patient can neither understand nor in any way 
control; changes which many psychiatrists recognise as essentially 
comparable to those which occur in short-lived states of delirium 
or toxic confusion, and which may well have a comparable biological 
and physiological basis. He is apt to consider it as confusing and 
misleading to attempt to discuss the sociological implications of 
schizophrenia in various communities and cultures, without con- 
sidering its biological aspects, as it would be to discuss the sociological 
implications of states of fever, wasting, and malaise in various 
localities, without distinguishing whether these significant disabilities 
sprang in one case from pulmonary tuberculosis, or in another from 
malaria. It would in fact be perfectly possible for che sociological 
approach to an illness of this kind to overlook entirely the effect of 
pathology upon symptom formation. 

However, such criticism only serves to indicate how well this book 
achieves its object, by stimulating expression of views by one 
discipline, when confronted with the deductions and hypotheses of 
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others. In approaching the problem of an illness as protean, crippling, 
and common as schizophrenia, not simply the sociological, anthropo- 
logical, and clinical aspects require attention; but above all the 
constitutional and bio-genetic factors, which may perhaps serve as a 
link between all the rest, and enable an overall grasp of the nature 
of this particular illness to be finally achieved. 

This is a massive book of some 626 pages, with excellent index, 
and a scattered but reasonable bibliography. It is essentially trans- 
Atlantic in origin and, although published in England, contains 
relatively remarkably little material from British or indeed from any 
extra-American source. It embodies in full measure the virtues of 
American contributions of this kind; honesty of purpose, sincerity, 
earnestness, and an exhausting but seemingly inexhaustible respect 
for detailed data, not always critically evaluated or fully digested. 
Its faults are perhaps inherent in its virtues; a recurrent tendency to 
pretentiousness, sometimes extending to outright pomposity, and 
occasionally an apparent reverence for verbosity as evidence of 
diligence, or perhaps of respect for the subject. In my numerous and 
enjoyable contacts with American literature, I am often struck by 
this emphasis on sheer weight of words; understandable in a country 
where size and output have long been regarded as valuable in them- 
selves. But what is a virtue in most activities of production, remains 
all to often a vice in literature; and, in scientific communication, lucid 
economy is surely the epitome of style. It remains true that this 
book is remarkable value for 40/-, and an achievement in which 
editor and publishers can take solid pride. 


York Clinic, Davip STAFFORD-CLARK 
Guy’s Hospital, London. 


Acculturation: Critical Abstracts, North America. Edited by Bernard 
J. Siegel. Pp. xiv+231. California: Stanford University Press 
(London: Cumberlege), 1955. 32s. 


Current Anthropology. Edited by William L. Thomas, Jr. Pp. xii+ 
377. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press (Agents: 
Cambridge University Press). 1956. 37s. 6d. 

In his 1948 revision of what still remains one of the wisest and 
best integrated textbooks on anthropology, Kroeber was able to 
make the judgment that the years between 1920-25 and 1935-40 had 
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witnessed the development and then the dying away again of a 
fashionable fad in the subjects of acculturation, culture contact and 
culture change. An unusually acute mind seems to have been misled 
in this judgment by nearness of the phenomena he was writing about. 
For if there is one thing certain in contemporary studies and in the 
journal literature it is that the study of culture contact and social 
change continues today to be of absorbing practical and theoretical 
interest to many anthropologists and sociologists. 

One piece of evidence is the establishment at Stanford University 
of a research project designed to provide a sort of continuing audit 
of acculturation studies. The first report of this project was Keesing’s 
definitive bibliography of source material. The second publication 
is Siegel’s critical abstracts of thirty-nine monographs and fifty-five 
journal articles on acculturation in North America. Each monograph 
is given, usually, a four-page summary, arranged under appropriate 
analytical headings; the journal abstracts are shorter, normally one 
page in length. The standard of abstracting is excellent. A reader 
can quickly obtain a more than adequate notion of the purpose and 
results of the selected studies. Those that appear to be relevant to 
research interests can be consulted in full. There are plenty of ideas 
and hunches in all of them to make it worth while for the student 
who wants to know what is going on in this field to study Siegel’s 
abstracts with care. When similar reports are available for other 
ethnographic areas, the social scientist will have easily usable 
reference material that should help in the further planning of research 
work. Abstracts are no substitute for original documents. Properly 
used however they are of considerable assistance in ensuring that 
relevant data are not overlooked. 

Another test of Kroeber’s generalization is provided by the 
current Wenner-Gren publication entitled Current Anthropology. 
This volume is an inexpensive re-issue of the first three parts of the 
massive 1955 Yearbook of Anthropology. Both of these volumes 
have been competently edited by the Wenner-Gren Foundation’s 
assistant director, both derive from the Foundation’s policy of making 
as widely known as possible recent developments in anthropology, 
and related disciplines. Whereas the Yearbook was a rather 
formidable volume designed to appeal more specifically to pro- 
fessional anthropologists, Current Anthropology has preserved the 
articles of general interest but omits all the material on Europe and 
Southwest Asia, lists of dissertations and medal awards together with 
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six papers on the contributions of anthropology to art, education and 
government. There remain many riches however: a long essay (a 
‘guest editorial’) by Julian Huxley on cultural and biological 
evolution, nine papers surveying current archeology and physical 
anthropology, and a further eight essays on various aspects of 
anthropological theory. In these essays many of the contributors 
touch both tangentially and directly upon problems of culture contact 
and social change. Quite clearly if these problems are of fashionable 
interest only, then we are dealing with a ‘fashion’ that has by now 
become a major phase of anthropological thinking. 

Social scientists from different disciplines have much to gain either 
from reading Current Anthropology systematically or else dipping 
into those chapters that seem to offer most promise. More than most 
lucky dips this collection has more rewards than disappointments. 
The Wenner-Gren Foundation has once again placed social scientists 
in its debt by publishing an extraordinarily interesting volume. 


Victoria University College, ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


finja Transformed: a Social Survey of a Multi-racial Township by 
Cyril and Rhona Sofer. Pp. xi+120. Kampala: East African 
Institute of Social Research, 1955. (East African Studies No. 4). 
16s. 6d. 


Bwamba: a Structural-Functional Analysis of @ Patrilineal Society 
by Edward H. Winter. Pp. x+264. Cambridge: W. Heffer & 
Sons Ltd. (for the East African Institute of Social Research), 1956. 
30s. 


The Yao Village: a Study in the Social Structure of a Nyasaland 
Tribe by J. Clyde Mitchell. Pp. xviii+235. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press (for the Rhodes-Livingstone Insti- 
tute), 1956. 30s. 


These three studies from African research institutes illustrate the 
range of topics these institutes tackle and the variety of analytical 
techniques they use. 

Winter’s report on the principal social relationships and groupings 
in an isolated rural society lacking centralized government consists 
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mainly of statements about what usually happens, or formerly 
happened, in specified contexts. Apart from a village census there 
is little concrete documentation or quantitative information. Even in 
his interesting chapter on genealogies his illustrations seem to be 
hypothetical. Though clear and internally consistent this book lacks 
conviction and is incomplete. For example, though he stresses that 
villages were politically independent Winter gives only two sentences 
to new village formation. 

The Sofers’ report on the rapidly-growing town of Jinja is based 
on observation and participation as well as questionnaire replies. 
Unfortunately the present volume deals principally with ‘material of 
relatively short-term administrative utility and interest.’ A full 
appraisal of their work must await further publication. The inclusion 
of Europeans and Asians in the sample population is a welcome sign. 
Besides the usual survey information, difficulties in developing local 
solidarity are discussed and there is a good account of field-work 
difficulties in a multi-racial society. 

The matrilineal Yao, formerly prominent in the slave trade, have 
powerful chiefs. Mitchell makes a three-pronged attack on the 
internal structure of the village and its place in Yao society. Historical 
and ecological data define the boundary conditions of the system, 
as it were, and a sophisticated statistical analysis establishes its 
typical and regular features. Lastly a penetrating commentary, on 
several episodes reported in detail, elucidates the social processes at 
work and shows how great variation in particular instances is sub- 
sumed under the general pattern of regularity. I would have liked 
him to work through in even greater detail. the case studies he 
presents for analysis. His account of Yao witchcraft is particularly 
interesting. By examining the social relationships between accuser, 
victim, diviner and accused in several instances, Mitchell extends 
significantly the classic analysis of Evans-Pritchard’s Witchcraft 
among the Azande. 


University of Sydney. J. A. BaRNEs. 
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The State of the Social Sciences. Edited by Leonard D. White. 


Pp. xiv+504. Chicago: Chicago University Press (Agents: 
Cambridge University Press), 1956. 45s. 


Social Security and Public Policy by Eveline M. Burns. Pp. xvi+ 291. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1956. 41s. 6d. 


British Social Worker in the Nineteenth Century by A. F. Young 
and E. T. Ashton. Pp. vii+264. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1956. 255. 


The most important twentieth-century changes both in the social 
sciences and in social policy are all covered in these three new books. 
The University of Chicago, celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the opening of its Social Science Research Building, has collected 
together more than thirty papers covering such diverse topics as a 
general theory of the behavioural sciences, the cultural aspect of 
urban research, the réle of government in promoting stability and 
the historians use of generalisation. The papers provide a stimulating 
if occasionally somewhat pretentious introduction to modern research. 

Miss A. P. Young and Mr. E. T. Ashton have written an admirable 
introduction to a long neglected topic, the development of British 
social work in the nineteenth century. Although they make few direct 
comparisons with the twentieth century, the reader is placed in a 
convenient position to draw contrasts of his own. Clearly writers on 
twentieth-century society have moved far from the easy Victorian 
acceptance of class divisions and trust in the rectitude of the ideas 
attributed to the middle classes, and the new specialisation in social 
studies has left its mark on contemporary social work as much as 
on the organisation of academic research. Formal sociology in 
Chicago began as a by-product of practical social work: it is doubtful 
whether there could have been any recent attempt to proclaim a 
general theory of the behavioural sciences on the other side of the 
Atlantic had there not been the network of nineteenth century 
activities described by Miss Young and Mr. Ashton. It will be 
unfortunate if the growing American popularity of the neutral term 
‘behavioural sciences’ conceals the nineteenth-century history of social 
thought, or if the possibility of losing financial support from persons 
who confuse social science with socialism hides the already ill-marked 

Finally, Professor E. M. Burns has produced a most useful text- 
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book on social security policy which provides an excellent conceptual 
framework for a study of world-wide problems in social welfare. 
Quite deliberately she excludes history and concentrates on the 
analysis of contemporary policy decisions. Her practical wisdom is 
demonstrated in almost every chapter and one of her main con- 
clusions—that facile generalisations concerning the social and 
economic effects of social security programmes on freedom, initiative 
and mobility are meaningless unless related to specific programmes 
and environments—could doubtless be substantiated in a different 
context by most of the writers in the Chicago symposium or by Miss 
Young and Mr. Ashton. 

These three books show also the variety of sources and methods 
which students of the social sciences must adopt. The first of the 
essays in the Chicago volume by Professor F. H. Knight emphasises 
the limitations of scientific prediction and control in the social studies. 
He claims that history is ‘of the essence in the study of society,’ but 
the history he asks for is a ‘descriptive portrayal of human develop- 
ment in the large.’ Later in the volume after three professors have 
had their fling on the use of mathematical models in the behavioural 
sciences, Professor David Riesman brilliantly surveys relations 
between the ‘older and newer social sciences.’ His essay should be 
recommended to all students and teachers who like to cross subject 
boundaries and make contact with practitioners of other disciplines. 
Wisely and wittily he refers to such difficulties as the ‘high tariffs 
created by the achievements of economic analysis,’ the problems 
caused by the stress on the noun ‘science’ rather than the adjective 
‘social,’ the psychological tensions between anthropologists and 
historians and the over-selling of some of the new social sciences 
‘even as cancer research might do.’ He remarks that in the United 
States—it is far less true of Britain—it is now a rare person who will 
not count himself interdisciplinary in some degree, ‘as isolationists 
today claim to be internationalist.’ But he goes on to add that because 
scholars think they are interdisciplinary or because they have proved 
to their satisfaction or dissatisfaction that they cannot be, they tend 
to accept the given subject boundaries and balances of power. 

It is interesting to turn to Miss Young and Mr. Ashton’s volume 
for a practical demonstration of the very different cluster of subjects 
and interests out of which nineteenth-century social work took shape. 
With only embryonic ‘social sciences’ to guide them—and one study, 
political economy, which was sometimes a deterrent—the first social 
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workers of the nineteenth-century were driven by compassion rather 
than by curiosity, by desires to remedy rather than to codify. The 
authors carefully relate the attitudes of the Charity Organisation 
Society to this framework. More, I think, could be made of those 
special features of nineteenth-century society which made social work 
take the form it did—the réle of the maiden aunt, for instance, or 
the position of women in general, and the key significance of 
voluntary action—but more significantly, the authors have not been 
able to discover the kind of documentary materials which a student 
of twentieth-century social work finds indispensable. As they rightly 
say, records ‘are scanty just when we would have wished them to be 
plentiful.’ History must always be a somewhat curious social science 
—if it is included in that cluster of subjects at all—because the 
documents which the social scientist recognises to be crucial are so 
often (but not always) missing. 

Only Professor Burns in these three volumes has the kind of 
material at her disposal which she really wants, and she too is driven 
to conclude that ‘there is a disturbing lack of knowledge of the 
precise efforts of the various provisions of the different types of the 
social security systems.’ There is clearly much varied work in the 
social sciences still to be done before the University of Chicago 
celebrates the jubilee of its building. 


University of Leeds. ASA BriGcs. 


New Sources of Local Revenue: Report of a Study Group of the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration. Pp. 260. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


The problem examined by this group is familiar enough. Over 
the past forty years local authorities have become progressively more 
dependent on government grants and less dependent on rates, which 
have remained the sole source of local taxation. Grant income is 
now larger than rate income and the trend is continuing. Local 
financial and administrative freedom is being undermined. Hence 
the urgent need is to make available new sources of local revenue. 

This much has been agreed for many years and for many years 
nothing new has been said; discussion has been superficial, general 
and inconclusive for want of evidence. This period is now happily 
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at an end. The study group, under the chairmanship of Mr. F. A. 
Cockfield, have examined in detail the methods of raising local 
revenues in eleven other countries and have given their judgment on 
those methods suitable for adoption in this country. The outcome 
is a most distinguished contribution to the study of local finance. 

The group are clear that rates should continue to be the main 
source of local revenue and they give their support to measures like 
the abolition of derating which would make the rating system more 
efficient. On the more important part. of their study the group 
conclude that the ‘practicable sources of additional revenue,’ in order 
of their preference, are a local income tax, an entertainments duty 
and motor vehicle duties. They place particular emphasis on a local 
income tax, which is ‘the only measure which on its own offers a 
prospect of a long-term solution of local authorities’ revenue 
problems.’ They propose that, for practical .reasons, the tax should 
be confined to personal incomes, with a statutory maximum of 3d. 
in the £. At present, this would yield about {£150m. for local 
authorities as a whole. 

Again for practical reasons, the tax would be based on origin and 
not, as with rates, on residence. This is a crucial issue and on it the 
group have done less than justice to the facts. They say ‘most people 
live in the same area as they work.’ For the proposal to gain general 
acceptance, ‘most’ would surely have to mean at least 90 per cent. 
For the major English local authorities, the Census 1951 Report on 
Usual Residence and Workplace reveals the following picture. 


Daily Change in Resident Occupied Population 








No. of County ‘No. of Administrative 
Boroughs Counties 
% Fall Rise Fall Rise 
10—20 sie 6 22 9 I 
20—30 a I 5 3 _ 
30—40 I 2 _ -- 
40—50 I I _ I 
9 30 12 2 


These examples are already too numerous to be dismissed as 
exceptions and they will multiply as time goes on. 

Nor is the group’s suggestion that ‘the matter can always be dealt 
with by adjustment of the Exchequer [Equalisation] Grant’ manifestly 
practical. Grants are distributed on the basis of fact. Facts about 
workplace movements are available only at ten-yearly intervals ad 
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the collection of facts about income would, in the group’s own view, 
‘place an enormous burden of work on local authorities.’ It is to be 
hoped that ingenuity will prevail. 


University College of D. S. LEEs. 
North Staffs. 


The Year Book of Education 1956: Education and Economics. 
Edited by Robert King Hall and J. A. Lauwerys. Pp. xii+ 595. 
London: Evans Bros. Ltd., 1956. 63s. 


Like all its recent predecessors, this volume is written round a 
central theme; its purpose is ‘to examine the relations which exist 
between educational and economic aspects of the total cultural 
pattern.’ The fifty-three contributions it contains are arranged in 
four sections. In Sections I and II the problems of assessing the 
demand for education and of acquiring resources for it are analysed; 
Section III is devoted to problems of management, for example, the 
equalisation of opportunity within a society, fiscal management and 
the payment of teachers; and in Section IV the difficulties of 
appraising the social and economic returns on educational investment 
are discussed. The editors draw on the experience of a large number 
of countries and they include several historical studies, one of which 
—‘The Dissolution of the Society of Jesus in the 18th century and 
its Financial Consequences’ by Dr. N. Hans—is by far the most 
fascinating essay in the book. 

In a brief review, there is time only to make one suggestion for 
improving an already enormously useful publication. The Year Book 
is primarily a book of reference. Could not the editors persuade all 
contributors to append a concise bibliography to their essays? In 
this volume only five contributors do so and roughly half the essays 
have neither references in the text nor bibliography at the end. Thus, 
for example, people interested in the ends and means of education get 
extensive guidance to further reading, while those who happen to 
be interested in the educational problems of Morocco or Latin 
America get no guidance at all. 

D. S. LEEs. 
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European Refugees: A Study in Forced Population Movement by 


Malcolm J. Proudfoot. Pp. 542. London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 
1957. §2s. 6d. 


Refugee history is complicated, and whoever tries to sum up the 
whole European development in refugees over a dozen of the most 
turbulent years is indeed not lacking in intellectual courage. Never- 
theless Malcolm Proudfoot, who was professor of Political Geography 
at Northwestern University at the time of his death a year and a half 
ago, knew the problems at first hand and has written an authoritative 
and well documented summary of the Wartime Refugee Movements, 
the Forced Labour Movements, the work of U.N.R.R.A. with the 
D.P.’s, concluding with a chapter on the I.R.O. He is in every respect 
objective, dealing impartially but critically with questions as diverse 
as those of the German and the Jewish refugees, to both of which 
he devotes special chapters. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Proudfoot was not an international official 
(he was in the D.P. Branch of S.H.A-E.F. and the Civil Affairs 
Division of the War Department in Washington), he has a thoroughly 
international attitude. He thinks U.N.R.R.A. accomplished good 
work, he has great appreciation for I.R.O. and only regrets that at its 
conclusion there was not more display of international responsibility 
for the solution of the refugee problem. 

Many people think that the I.R.O. should never have been 
abolished. Although Mr. Proudfoot says that ‘on the whole the policy 
adopted was probably wise,’ he does not really mean it. On the 
contrary he is convinced that the international community terminated 
LR.O.’s activities prematurely. 

LR.O. was born in crisis and heroic measures were used by it. It 
was perhaps inevitable that the governments should tire of putting 
so much money ($520,000,000 in five years) into care and mainten- 
ance and resettlement operations. There is on the other hand no 
question that the ending of I.R.O. was too abrupt. 

The very demise of I.R.O. brought with it the temptation of its 
publicity department to picture the problem of the refugees as 
‘solved.’ All too little attention was paid by anyone to tapering off 
or to a reasonable transfer of authority for the international protection 
of refugees and supervision of their interests from I.R.O. to the new 
office of the U.N.H.C.R. 

Mr. Proudfoot goes too far however when he assumes that at the 
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end of IL.R.O. the U.N.H.C.R. came into being with no possibility 
of effecting any legal protection for individual refugees. It is true 
that the mandate of the High Commissioner expresses his duties of 
international protection in terms of groups and categories, but from 
the beginning the High Commissioner’s Branch Offices have dealt 
with individual refugees. No real case can be made out for different 
handling of individual refugees by the U.N.H.C.R. and its pre- 
decessor organizations. 

Certainly the transfer of international responsibility for refugees 
from I.R.O. to the U.N.H.C.R. could have been effected with much 
more care and attention. In the first two years of its existence the 
U.N.H.C.R. was hamstrung for lack of funds. Now that the four 
year sixteen million dollar programme of permanent solutions of 
U.N.H.C.R. is well under way and the co-operation with I.C.E.M. 
in the Hungarian crisis has shown that the two organizations can 
tackle refugee emergencies efficiently together, perhaps it is no 
longer necessary to mourn the end of I.R.O. in the same terms as 
were appropriate in 1952, or even in 1956. 


United Nations High Commission James M. Reap. 
for Refugees, 
Geneva. 


The Ghetto by Louis Wirth. Pp. xi+298. Chicago: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press (Agents: Cambridge University Press), 1956. 10s. 6d. 


Community Life and Social Policy. Selected Papers by Louis Wirth. 
Pp. xiv+431. Chicago: Chicago University Press (Agents: 
Cambridge University Press), 1956. 4§s. 


Louis Wirth, for many years Professor of Sociology at Chicago 
University, died in 1952 and the University of Chicago Press has 
commemorated him by publishing a comprehensive selection from 
his essays and papers, and by reprinting his early book, the classic 
study of the ghetto, which first appeared in 1928. 

The Ghetto is not a work of original historical research—much 
of its historical material being largely drawn from three of four 
secondary authorities. It is a sociologist’s appreciation of the life 
lived by Jews in separate areas in European and American cities: 
first, in the early middle ages, voluntarily; then, in the later middle 
ages and early modern times, by compulsion; finally, in Western 
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Europe and America, by the natural concentration of first and second- 
generation immigrants in particular districts in each major city. The 
book’s last, and most interesting, section examines this process in 
Chicago. It suggests why the immigrants naturally tended to settle 
in a particular area; it describes how they kept alive there the familiar 
life of Eastern Europe; how many sought to escape and, in fact, 
succeeded only in creating fresh ghettoes in new areas; and how some, 
who had left the ghetto for the outer world, came back to the warmth 
they had missed. What is particularly significant is the way in which 
Wirth, in his concluding chapter, uses the example of the Jewish 
ghetto as the key to the understanding of the ‘ghettoes’ created by 
other immigrant groups distinguishable by place of origin, culture 
or tradition—the Italians, Poles, Germans, or Negroes. 

This capacity to adapt the lessons of one study for the elucidation 
of others, and to progress in his interests‘ and widen his scope, 
characterised the life of Wirth as portrayed in his collected papers. 
They are all essays, lectures, forewords or broadcast scripts, for the 
bibliography lists no other complete book by him. From studying 
the place in urban life of the minority groups he turned to the study 
of the topographical and social structure of the city itself. From this 
there developed an interest in the relationship of the city or 
metropolis to its hinterland; and his analysis of the concept of the 
metropolitan region is of importance not only to the geographer and 
sociologist but also to the administrator and planner. The vulnera- 
bility of the great cities in modern warfare, especially to nuclear 
weapons, turned his mind in his last years more and more to the 
problems of international organization for peace. 

All these interests—and others, such as in the basic principles of 
sociology—are represented in the volume of papers. Not a few of 
them seem, to the lay mind, rather repetitive and involved; possibly 
the combination of German birth and American training were 
responsible. But the papers, admirably classified, contain a funda- 
mental corpus of thought and data which can be consulted with 
profit by many even outside the ranks of the professional sociologists. 


London. V. D. LIpMan. 
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Discussion on Child Development, Volume 1. Edited by J. M. 
Tanner and Béarbel Inhelder. Pp. 240. London: Tavistock 
Publications Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


Discussion on Child Development, Volume 2. Edited by J. M. 
Tanner and Barbel Inhelder. Pp. 271. London: Tavistock 
Publications Ltd., 1956. 28s. 


The transcript of the first meeting of the World Health Organisa- 
tion Study Group on the psycho-biological development of the child 
consists of eight main discussions. In each, one aspect of the 
combined study of the development of-the child is presented by an 
authority. Thus Tanner deals with physical and psychological; 
Inhelder and Zazzo with the approaches from the psychological 
schools of Piaget and Wallon; Lorenz with the evidence from 
behaviourology in animals; Grey Walter with the development as 
shown in the electroencephalogram and Bowlby with the psycho- 
analytic concepts of instinct and development. Lorenz and Mead 
contribute a cross-cultural approach. 

In these the first discussions, most of the themes are introductory 
and serve to some extent the first of the purposes of the group in 
affording a broad psycho-biological view of development. Certainly 
the second purpose, that of stimulating joint research is clearly 
sustained; it is provoking to view the parallelled stages of develop- 
ment in anatomy, physiology, electrophysiology and psychology and 
the lack of knowledge of whether and how the stages are correlated. 
The primary presentations in each are of necessity somewhat 
elementary to those familiar with the field, but provide an authorita- 
tive introduction to the subjects with which the reader is less familiar 
and valuable little nuggets of knowledge that may be abstracted. 

In the second meeting of the World Health Organisation Study 
Group the basic topic is learning in its widest sense. Grey Walter’s 
models are shown to fulfil the purpose of their maker in displaying 
neurophysiological behaviour and they attain to choice and un- 
predictability. Binda and Liddell describe experiments with animals 
and human subjects that immediately illustrate the difficulties of 
isolating the question to be answered. Somewhat frightened by the 
mechanistic achievement of Grey Walter’s robots, the reader is here 
reassured by the sheep’s capacity to upset one experiment by being 
obstinately sheep-like and a parallel tendency in the goats to play 
the goat. The more naturalist approach of Lorenz to animal study, 
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in that total behaviour is observed, here appears to advantage in the 
clarity of his concepts and contributions to the discussion of animal 
experiments. 

A difficulty in interdisciplinary discussion is more apparent than 
in the first volume in that, to present the more elaborate material 
involved in learning behaviour, each authority must penetrate more 
deeply into the concepts and theories of his own topic. The necessary 
narrowing of the field of vision results in some blurring round the 
edges. A merit of the discussion is to provide some degree of 
clarification and perhaps to mitigate a rather striking tendency to 
extrapolate from observation with one species of animals to the 
behaviour of another, including the human. 


Maudsley Hospital, KENNETH CAMERON. 
London. 


Unsettled Children and Their Families by D. H. Stott. Pp. 240. 

London: University of London Press Ltd., 1956. 16s. 

This is a volume in which ‘much valid human observation and 
a useful attempt to classify patterns of family life and disturbance 
in children is largely offset by the author’s refusal to recognise the 
limitation of his material. This is the more regrettable in that the 
population of social workers and teachers who would most profit 
from the author’s insights and experience are not equipped to 
separate the wheat from the chaff and rank bad seed. 

Of most value is the emphasis placed on the family setting in 
promoting stability or disturbance and the insightful appreciation of 
what a child needs from his family. An attempt to classify types of 
family is gallant but the observations allow only for broad generalities 
and lose value in being too elaborated and worked out beyond the 
second decimal place. 

Important though family setting is to every child however 
equipped in body, mind, and feeling, a system that makes a virtue 
of ignoring body and mind and that can only appreciate the directly 
reactive aspects of behaviour cannot claim validity for more than a 
marginal group of children. The author fails to appreciate both the 
complexity and psycho-biological unity of the human organism. He 
is not equipped to formulate clinical syndromes or a theory of 
maladjustment, and his attempts to do so are pretentious and mis- 
leading. 

KENNETH CAMERON. 
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Crime and the Penal System by Howard Jones. Pp. 269. London: 
University Tutorial Press Ltd., 1956. 16s. 


Law and ‘Structures of Social Action by Kenneth S. Carlston. 
Pp. xii+288. London: Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1956. 35s. 


A Century of Family Law, 1857-1957. Edited by R. H. Graveson and 
F. R. Crane. Pp. xviii+ 459. London: Sweet & Maxwell Ltd., 
1957. 35%. 


For a long time there has been a very great need for a short text 
book on criminology which would see the subject rather more 
through British than American eyes. The existing texts are nearly 
all large, American, and expensive, and hardly exist outside University 
libraries. 

Dr. Jones has provided such a book. Faced with the difficult 
problem of compressing enormous quantities of material into a short 
compass, he has come through with flying colours. For the most part 
the book is an admirable and well documented summary of current 
thought and knowledge, easy to read and to understand. For the 
most part, also, Dr. Jones manages to remain objective and unbiassed, 
a matter of great difficulty in such a short book. His only real fall 
from grace is his chapter on Borstal, which is virtually an attack upon 
the working of the Borstal system and is thus very much out of 
place. In another respect, he has over-reached himself. It was surely 
unnecessary in view of existing published material to attempt to 
summarise the major part of British penal history in some twenty 
pages, and, inevitably, the summary is not up to the standard of the 
rest of the book. On the whole, however, this is a difficult, but 
necessary job well done. 

Professor Carlston’s Law and Structures of Social Action is one 
of those volumes which make the reader feel that he is standing 
blindfold in the middle of Piccadilly Circus. All sorts of things 
whizz by him, but somehow they never hit him and he is only 
vaguely conscious of what they are. In attempting to give the study 
of law a sociological basis, Professor Carlston starts from a series of 
general statements regarding the sociology of control, group 
behaviour, leadership, authority and values, and the concept of the 
organisation. We then, in rapid succession, hurtle through sections 
on primitive law, Roman law, feudal law, and English law, the nature 
of the modern state, the nature of world society, international law, 
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monopolies and their control, and a national and international civil 
service. Each of these is very well documented, and contains passages 
which are interesting and penetrating, but what is it all about? The 
best one can say is that the author often remembers his sociological 
terminology, but it never does more than rub shoulders with his 
legal erudition. 

A Century of Family Law differs completely from the other two 
books in that its weight, both in pounds and in academic distinction, 
is far greater. It is a series of authoritative contributions by well 
known lawyers covering every aspect of this branch of the law. As 
such it is almost unreviewable, since it ranges over a very wide 
compass in great detail. It will certainly occupy a useful and well 
merited place as a reference book, not only upon library shelves but 
in the collection of any agency dealing with family breakdown. 


University of Manchester. GorpDon ROSE. 


The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour by Michael Argyle. 
Pp. xiv+239. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1957. 21s. 


Towards a Measure of Man by Paul Halmos. Pp. viii + 250. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. 28s. 


There is an echo of Eysenck in the title of the first of these two 
books, and the echo reverberates through its pages: the Professor 
is cited more often than any other author, with Kurt Lewin a close 
runner-up. Although Dr. Argyle would no doubt repudiate the 
imputation of being an Eysenckian—he gives ample proof of being 
able to think for himself—they do appear to see eye to eye on a 
number of subjects. They both subscribe to Hume’s argument that 
only those generalisations which are based on verifiable observations, 
lending themselves to expression in mathematical terms, deserve to 
be seriously considered. As Hume put it: ‘When we run over our 
libraries persuaded of these principles, what havoc must we make!’ 

The studies of human behaviour in small and large groups, in 
positions of leadership and in industrial situations which are here 
marshalled and discussed have survived an equally rigorous process 
of selection. Dr. Argyle’s bias is explicit. He writes: ‘In many ways 
social behaviour is simply a field of experimental psychology with a 
special subject-matter—the behaviour of people when others are 
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present’ (p. 5). On a later page, this dictum is qualified: ‘It is, of 
course, quite possible that some complex forms of social behaviour 
may exhibit functional relations which have no counterpart in 
experimental psychology . . .” (p. 68) but in general his preference 
is for the experimental approach even when its findings seem 
‘artificial and trivial,’ as against uncontrolled studies which are 
‘realistic, large, important, woolly and totally inconclusive.’ The 
latter type of study has been ignored in this survey, and the 
deficiencies of the former have been largely excluded by the author’s 
discrimination (although the careful statistical study which proved 
that the United States naval officers of different ranks and different 
branches of the service spend their time in different ways is a 
surviving example). What remains is a vigorous advocacy of scientific 
rigour in carrying out research in social psychology, accompanied 
by a very comprehensive review of recent work which approximates 
in varying degrees to the author’s high requirements. A curious 
omission, however, is the lack of any reference to recent objective 
studies of social interaction and in the setting of psychiatric 
treatment. 

Dr. Halmos approaches the same subject from a completely 
different point of view. His citations include the works of experi- 
mental psychologists, but they range much further afield, embracing 
philosophy, metaphysics, literature and art as well as normal and 
abnormal psychology. In a previous book, Solitude and Privacy, he 
discussed the implications of what has come to be known as ‘the 
social isolation hypothesis’ concerning the share of environmental 
factors in contributing to mental ill-health. This has led him to 
reconsider current assumptions about normality, abnormality and 
adjustment in human behaviour, and to conclude that although the 
limits of normality are elusive of definition, it is possible to establish 
criteria for the recognition of abnormality. In a subsequent discussion 
of the motivation of creative artists, he is careful to distinguish 
between this socially deleterious ‘abnorm’ and what he calls ‘the 
necessary and meritorious disbalance.’ His argument. is elegantly 
expressed, and thought-provoking. This is a book to be recommended 
to everyone who is concerned with mental illness, or with that 
enigmatic entity, ‘mental health.’ 


Institute of Psychiatry, G. M. CARSTAIRs. 
Maudsley Hospital, London. 
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Industrial Trade Associations: Activities and Organisation. London: 
Political and Economic Planning, 1957. 30s. 


Public Control of Economic Enterprise by Harold Koontz & Richard 
W. Gable. Pp. xii+851. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany Inc., 1956. §2s. 6d. 


Service and Procedure in Bureaucracy: A Case Study by Roy G. 
Francis and Robert C. Stone. Pp.- vi+201. Minneapolis: 
Minnesota University Press (London: Cumberlege), 1956. 32s. 


Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent by Morris Janowitz 
and Dwaine Marvick. Pp. viiit+122. Ann Arbor: Institute of 
Public Administration, University of Michigan, 1956. $2.75. 


The Unionization of the American Steel Industry by Walter 
Galenson. Pp. 34. Berkeley: Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1956. 


P.E.P. has put students of imdustry in its debt by producing a 
full-length study of industrial trade associations. It is a comprehensive 
and painstaking work, remarkably sober in judgment in a field in 
which partisanship is tempting. Its account of the structure and 
organisation of these associations is very well done indeed. So too 
is its dissection of the needs and pressures which have produced 
them and given them their shape. When it comes to their present 
réle in the economy, and still more their future réle, its analysis and 
conclusions are a little more shaky. Why, for example, should the 
authors believe that ‘a new legal entity with a system of registration 

. would provide a basis for assessing the adequacy of their 
contribution to economic efficiency?’ Here they seem to have allowed 
themselves to be attracted by a mere change of form, whereas on 
questions of structure and organisation they have shown an admirably 
keen eye for substance. 

The authors have of course not been able to produce more than 
a very tentative examination of the effect of the Restrictive Practices 
Act on these associations. The discontinuance of many restrictive 
practices is certain to produce both organisational and functional 
changes. P.E.P.’s work should in due time provide a valuable 
groundwork for the assessment of these changes. 

It is not easy to see what good purpose Public Control of Economic 
Enterprise can effectively serve: the very grandness of its design is 
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its weakness. Messrs. Koontz and Gable have tried to describe in 
deiail, and to analyse, all the forms of State intervention and control 
to be seen in the modern American economy, but this cannot be 
done satisfactorily in one tome, even of 850 pages. Underlying this 
design is the assumption that there is a basic unity in State economic 
action which fits it for treatment in a single study. The assumption 
is debatable; but if it is a correct one, it is the philosophy of State 
action which will reveal the unity. A description of what the State 
does will not succeed in this unless it marches with an acute and 
perceptive analysis, which is not to be found here. The result is 
a book which will be welcomed mainly by the kind of examination 
student who seeks conveniently potted knowledge and who will never 
bother to consult the excellent bibliography set out for him by the 
authors. 

Service and Procedure in Bureaucracy is an interesting and 
perceptive study of bureaucracy in action which reaches conclusions 
that commonsense might have reached without all the pother. Yet 
the pother is justified, for it provides an excellent example of how 
a sociological case-study ought to be conducted. Messrs. Francis 
and Stone set out to test two beliefs about the attributes of bureau- 
cracy by a study of a particular bureaucratic organisation in action. 
The beliefs were that bureaucracy is impersonal (i.e. that it is a web 
of offices, not persons), and that bureaucrats are ‘rule-followers’ (i.e. 
unable or unwilling to allow personal choice to enter into decisions). 
The organisation was the Louisiana Division of Employment 
Security, an unemployment-compensation and job-placement agency. 
This was an admirable choice because its problems are pre-eminently 
those in which official rules and individual choice and interpretation 
must jostle with each other. The authors’ conclusion is inevitable; 
that these beliefs are partly right and partly wrong. But in reaching 
it they have a great deal of value to say about the nature of bureau- 
cratic decision; and their account of the rdéle of professional skills 
and attitudes in modifying official rigidities gives some pith to their 
otherwise hardly arresting conclusion. 

Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent is a study in 
psephological statistics with a difference. It examines the voting in 
the 1952 American Presidential Election by reference to the familiar 
groupings of race, religion, age, social class, and the like, but its 
aim is not simply to produce an analysis of the American electorate. 
It is to test the ‘quality’ of the election, by which Messrs. Janowitz 
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and Marvick mean the extent to which it represented a true process 
of consent amongst the voters. They develop dubious though 
interesting measures of ‘true’ consent, and their conclusions are 
shatteringly banal (‘in planning for and assessing future elections, 
it would be a grave error to deny that manipulative pressures were 
present’). But the attempt is a brave one, in parts. 

The Uniomzation of the American Steel Industry is a most 
absorbing case history in the storming of an industrial citadel by 
organised labour. It shows how, despite their disastrous strikes of 
the 1930’s, the unions had captured all strategic positions in the 
steel industry—once their most determined foe—by the early 1940’s. 
Those who know union-power to be at least as poisonous to the Good 
Society as any other known power-concentrations will take note that 
it was the influence of the Government as much as the skill of the 
union leaders which did the trick. 


Federation of British Industries. A. A. SHENFIELD. 


Alur Society: A Study in Processes and Types of Domination by 
Aidan W. Southall. Pp. xviii+ 397. Cambridge: W. Heffer & 
Sons, Ltd., 1956. 30s. 


Bantu Bureaucracy: A Study of Integration and Conflict in the 
Political Institutions of an East African People by Lloyd A. Fallers. 
Pp. xiv+283. Cambridge: ‘W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1956. 30s. 


Townsmen in the Making by A. W. Southall and P. C. W. Gutkind. 
Pp. xiv+ 272. Kampala: East African Institute of Social Research, 


1956. §3. 


These three books are products of recent research carried out by 
the East African Institute of Social Research. The authors show a 
common concern with the problems of social change that are the con- 
sequence of European rule and economic and social dominance in 
Africa. This concern has led them out of the narrow field of social 
relationships that are the usual subject of tribal studies into a broader 
field which embraces the total social system of Uganda. This wider 
preoccupation inevitably raises considerable technical problems, both 
in field study and analysis, which they have tackled with confidence, 
concentrating principally on political changes and relationships. 

Dr. Southall claims that the present ‘mixed’ political system of 
the Alur cannot be adequately described or analysed in terms of 
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itself, and stresses that the Alur constantly differentiate between 
what they hold to be traditional Alur political relations and those 
that they regard as imposed and alien. This distinction appears to 
Dr. Southall as valid. Accordingly, he lays out his book in three 
parts: a general description, an account of the traditional Alur 
political system, and the changes in this traditional system brought 
about by European rule. A wealth of detail is supplied. In his 
analysis of the Alur political system, Dr. Southall examines its 
implicaticns for a sociological theory of political organization and 
argues most cogently that it should be described as a segmentary 
state. This section displays a scholarly acquaintance with the political 
theories of both sociologists and social anthropologists, and demon- 
strates the trend towards a deeper theoretical interest which is the 
main development in modern social anthropology. 

The Alur are an independent people; so far they have resisted 
the attentions of labour recruiters, and when they leave home to 
work (as many do), prefer to hire land on which to grow cotton for 
the cash they need. The Soga, who are the subject of Bantu Bureau- 
cracy, are able to grow cotton on their own land, and have therefore 
settled into a flourishing peasant economy. This economic develoz- 
ment together with the changes brought about by European rule, 
has altered the traditional position and authority of the Soga chiefs. 
Dr. Fallers traces these changes in great detail, and discusses the 
consequences of the rise of the civil service chief, a salaried and 
educated official The conflicts that inevitably arise under this 
system of African Local Government are set out against a general 
theory of institutional change and conflict. I had some difficulty in 
following Dr. Fallers here, as he conceals his thought in a forbidding 
tangle of jargon. Perhaps the most interesting account is of the 
present situation of the village headman, and the conflicting réles 
enforced on him by his intercalary position: at once the leader of 
a local group and the lowest official in the bureaucratic system. This 
problem is common in other parts of Africa, but is peculiarly 
apparent among the Soga because of the changed status of the chiefs, 
and the general increase in wealth. 

Townsmen in the Making deals with two African residential areas 
on the outskirts of Kampala. Like other urban centres for African 
migrant labour, Kampala draws from a wide surrounding area: there 
were forty tribes represented in one of these districts, and thirty-one 
in the other. The social problems and complexities that arise from 
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this concentration of different peoples are formidable, and are 
exacerbated by the low proportion of women to men. This book does 
not attempt any formal analysis of African urban society, but is con- 
fined to detailed reporting. The authors therefore deal with land and 
housing, economic activity, and marriage, with a further section on 
local government. The field work is rich and precise: there is a mass 
of fascinating information. Kampala is evidently experiencing all 
the social stresses and strains that spring from industrialization and 
rapid urban growth, but the general impression left by this report 
is of an African population bursting with life and vigour. 

These publications are a distinguished contribution to the literature 
on modern African life. 


University of Manchester. W. Watson. 


The Managed Casualty: The fapanese-American Family in World 
War II by Leonard Broom and John I. Kitsuse. Pp. v +226. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. $4.50. 


fapanese People and Politics by Chitoshi Yanaga. Pp. ix+ 408. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (London: Chapman & Hall Ltd.), 
1956. 60s. 


These two books have, in spite of their different scope, one 
characteristic in common, viz. they both deal with problems of 
acculturation. In the case of The Managed Casualty the acculturation 
of the Japanese community on the Pacific Coast of the U.S. and its 
adjustment to the dominant social patterns, interrupted by the sudden 
stresses imposed upon it by the outbreak of World War II, is dealt 
with, whilst Yanaga’s study is devoted to the adoption and adaptation 
of Western democratic practices in Japanese postwar politics. 

Broom and Kitsuse give the histories of ten Japanese-American 
families (pp. 55-213); in each case the treatment is identical: 1. 
history and structure of the prewar family, 2. pre-evacuation and 
evacuation centre experiences, 3. the re-location of the various 
members of the family, 4. the vicissitudes of the family after the 
war, and §. interpretation. Although ‘strenuous effort has been made 
to include families that represent the chief categories of religion, 
occupation, education, urbanization, degree of acculturation, and age 
and general composition’ (p. iv), it is to be deplored that the meagre 
staffing and financing of the study prevented the accumulation of 
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a sufficiently large sample. This deficiency is partially made up by 
the excellent introductory chapters, but, as the bulk of the book is 
devoted to the description and analysis of the cases, the reader is 
liable to‘ arrive at generalizations, even at stereotypes concerning 
‘the’ Japanese-American family. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that to other Japanese communities in America, notably those on 
the Territory of Hawaii,’ an entirely different treatment has been 
accorded, whilst the process of their adjustment has certainly 
developed along other lines. 

The authors have rightly devoted much attention to the socio- 
psychological cleavage between the issei (first generation immigrants), 
the nisei (American-born Japanese) and the kibei (American-born 
Japanese, educated in Japan and returned to the U.S.), as this 
phenomenon certainly aggravated the problems within the Japanese- 
American community during and after the war. The Managed 
Casualty is a valuable contribution to the study of inter-racial 
relations in the U.S. 

Yanaga’s work is primarily written from the point of view of the 
political scientist, but several excursions are made into the field of 
sociology. For, in contrast to other works dealing with Japanese 
government and politics? this study is not merely descriptive, but 
deals exhaustively with the reasons for the political behaviour of the 
Japanese. One might say that this part of the book (pp. 40-87) is 
most valuable as a contribution to an understanding of Japanese 
attitudes in social and political life. 

One of the shortcomings of the work is the superficial treatment 
of the historical background of certain social phenomena, although 
the author is also known as a historian.* This applies particularly to 
his treatment of the family system, the understanding of which 
provides a key to the appreciation of all other aspects of Japanese 
society. 

Some statements are unjustified, e.g. that Bushidéd (the code of 
military ethics) was accepted by all classes of society in the feudal 
age (p. 26). As a matter of fact these ethics were only systematically 
propagated by the government since the Meiji Restoration (1868). 
The remarks that racial antipathy does not exist in Japan (p. 42) 
and that the Japanese are xenophiles rather than xenophobes (p. 43) 
will make many a student of Japanese society raise his eyebrows. 
The strong integration of Japanese society may be said to be the 
very reason for discrimination against such marginal groups as the 
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Korean immigrants.‘ 

In other respects, however, the author gives some very important 
explanations of Japanese political and social behaviour, e.g. with 
regard to the non-existence of a clear-cut distinction between the 
concepts of state and society (p. 32), the predilection for Marxist 
theories among the young intelligentsia (p. 36, cf. pp. 55 and 78), 
the appeal of pragmatism and utilitarianism to the Japanese mind 
(pp. 45-46),° etc.. Certain aspects of political life which are often 
neglected in other studies like the behind-the-scene activities of the 
‘manipulators’ (political prompters, kuromaku) and the boss (oyabun- 
kobun) system (pp. 109-112) are duly stressed. Chapter 13, “The 
Bureaucracy of the Japanese Scheme,’ especially the paragraph on 
Bureaucratic Psychology and Behaviour’ (pp. 311-314), must also 
especially be mentioned in this connection. The objective, but 
sound criticism expressed in this and other chapters might even 
profitably be read by Japanese politicians. 


University of Leiden. F. Vos. 


1 See, e.g. Andrew W. Lind: Hawaii’s fapanese: An Experiment in 
, Princeton (N.J.), 1946. 
2 Eg. H. S. Quigley and J. E. Turner: The New fFapan: Government 
and Politics, Minneapolis, 1956. 
3 See C. Yanaga: Fapan Since Perry, New York-Toronto-London, 1949. 


“ Cf. J. Stoetzel: Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword: A Study 
of the Attitudes of Youth in Post.War fapan, London-Paris, 1955, p. 63. 
For the Japanese attitudes towards the Koreans in Japan see E. W. Wagner: 
The Korean Minority in Ffapan 1904-1950, New York, 1951. 

5 For a similar trend among the Chinese see F. H. Michael and G. E. 
Taylor: The Far East in the Modern World, New York, 1956, pp. 232-235. 


The Functions of Social Conflict by Lewis Coser. Pp. 188. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. 18s. 


Identity and Interpersonal Competence by Nelson N. Foote and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. Pp. ix+305. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press (Agents: Cambridge University Piess), 1955. 
27s. 6d. 


How does the self-image of the sociologist affect his choice of 
theme and concept? According to Coser, the first generation of 
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American sociologists saw themselves as social reformers, and they 
addressed themselves to a predominantly I:ft-wing audience of 
fellow reformers. For them, conflict was a central explanatory con- 
cept, and a positive determinant of social change and progress. Today, 
the sociologist sees himself either as a scientist or administrator, and 
his audience tends to be academic or managerial. Group conflict is 
regarded as a threat to group life, and not as a growing point for 
new developments. The sociologist thinks about consensus and 
adjustment rather than about conflict. 

The reasons for this change are complex, but Coser marks out 
three sets of influence, apart from the changes in American political 
climate. There is the effect of psychological thinking upon 
sociologists, especially of ideas about individual mental health; the 
experimental social psychology of Kurt Lewin and his school, with 
its stress on group cohesion, homogeneity of standards, and the 
rejection of deviants; and within the ranks of sociologists themselves, 
there is the leadership of Talcott Parsons, who has been primarily 
interested in those features of social structures which ensure their 
continuance rather than their change. 

For all these schools of thought, conflict has had a negative, 
disruptive implication, and it is Coser’s aim in this excellent book to 
restore the balance, by showing that, far from being necessarily 
dysfunctional, a certain degree of conflict is an essential element in 
group formation and persistence. 

This is a very welcome emphasis, and will be appreciated not 
only by sociologists, but also by social and clinical psychologists. 
Coser bases his argument on a number of propositions from Simmel’s 
classic work on conflict. Each of these propositions is discussed, and 
extended or modified in the light of more recent research findings. 
The themes dealt with in this way include the group-binding 
functions of conflict, the preservation of group identity by displace- 
ment of hostility to ‘safety-valve’ institutions, the reinforcement of 
‘realistic’ conflict by phantasy, the intensity of conflict as a function 
of intimacy and ambivalence between group members, the impact 
of conflict upon structure, toleration of conflict as an index of 
stability of relationship, the increase of internal cohesion by conflict 
with out-groups, conflict as a test of power and hence as a means 
of maintaining the balance of power between rival factions, and 
finally, conflict is considered in the formation of compromise 
coalitions and flexible ‘tiding-over’ associations. 
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Dr. Coser writes very clearly, and although he deals with a 
complex and difficult subject, his book is easy to read. It can be 
recommended also as an excellent basis for seminar discussion with 
senior students in the social sciences. 

The object of Identity and Interpersonal Competence is to improve 
communication between sociologists, psychologists and social workers 
in their various approaches to the study of the family. Adler, 
Sullivan, Horney and Moreno provide the theoretical bridge between 
the ‘pure’ and ‘applied’ social scientists: There is a very compre- 
hensive bibliography on family research of all kinds, and an 
interesting discussion of the feed-back effects of social research upon 
those studied. Social research, in the authors’ view, may prove to 
be a type of self-analysis for social ills. 

Unfortunately for the worthy aim and many excellent ideas in 
the book, the authors have not solved their own admittedly difficult 
communication problem in addressing two audiences at once, and 
the argument is confused by the use of jargon from both the research 
and applied fields which they seek to introduce to one another. 


University College, CECILY DE MONCHAUX. 
London. 


Local Expenditure and Exchequer Grants: A Research Study by 
D. S. Lees and others. Pp. viii+352. London: Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants (Incorporated), 1956. 42s. 


This is the most thorough quantitative examination yet published 
of the system of Exchequer grants to local authorities in this country. 
It is so logical in arrangement, and refreshingly lively in style that 
the reader is led easily through a most complex subject. 

Under the heading ‘Resources’ the authors critically examine the 
Exchequer Equalisation Grant and its relations with specific gran. 
They deny that E.E.G. encourages extravagance, and reject the plea 
of the non-receiving county boroughs for its abolition or drastic 
modification. Other proposals for its reform they endorse—notably 
a new method of distribution in the counties, the elimination of the 
‘weightings’ for children and sparseness of population, and the use 
of rate products instead of rateable values in the formula. 

Under the heading ‘Needs’ the authors investigate carefully and 
emphatically reject proposals to replace specific percentage grants 
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by unit grants. Unit costs are found to vary too widely, and too 
inexplicably, to allow the use of unit grants. Some of the positions 
the study group take up hereabouts are at least debateable. To give 
unit grants to low cost authorities might, they say, simply have the 
effect of lowering rate poundages still further, and ‘it is by no means 
clear that this would be a desirable use of Exchequer funds.’ It 
might equally be argued that it is more important to encourage low 
cost authorities than to worry unduly about a change in the incidence 
of their expenditure between local and national taxes. Again, it is 
claimed as a positive advantage for the percentage grant that it 
encourages the more progressive authorities to improve standards of 
service. This cannot be gainsaid; but whether it is desirable to 
subsidise, to 50% or 60%, improvements above the general standard 
is open to question. 

This is a most valuable study in an interesting field which has 
hitherto been strangely neglected. 


Middlesbrough. J. B. WoopHaM. 


The Organisation of Science in England by D. S. L. Cardwell. 
Pp. ix+204. London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1957. 18s. 


A glance at the table of contents makes it apparent that this book 
is not concerned with what many, from the title, might expect: 
that criticism stated, there remains only praise. 

The present day national need of an adequate body of professional 
scientists—whether for industry or education—has emphasised the 
necessity for a careful appraisement of those sociological and 
economic factors which determine its establishment. Within 
deliberately limited terms of enquiry Dr. Cardwell has undertaken 
this appraisement. After outlining some of the theories of the social 
determination of science, he devotes 160 pages to a survey of the rise 
of applied science during the years 1800-1914, by which date he 
claims ‘most—though -by no means 4ll—of the important factors 
necessary for the systematic development of applied science were 
present.’ 

This is no dull record. It is a lively, well, but not tiresomely 
documented, detailed account of the hopes and efforts, of the 
successes and failures of the few who proclaimed the national 
urgency for widespread education in science. The impact on them of 
the French Ecole Polytechnique and of the Lehrfreiheit und Lernfrei- 
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heit of the German universities, the importance and dangers of the 
establishment in English universities of qualification by examination, 
the controversy over the value of a specialised as against a liberal 
education, the struggle for state aid, the rise of provincial universities, 
and the death of amateurism that accompanied the rise of 
professionalism, are all woven into this study. 

Throughout, Dr. Cardwell keeps his terms of enquiry clearly in 
mind, and as a result his book has both a wealth of detail and a 
satisfying unity. In his summing up he argues his own point of view 
firmly and fairly: it is to be hoped that he follows this volume with 
another in which he equally fully and engagingly deals with the 
question whether the factors pertinent to the present day situation 
can, in view of the changed conditions, be the same as those pertinent 
up to 1914, the period under consideration, or whether they have 
changed in nature or in emphasis. 


University College of H. F, HALLIWELL. 
North Staffordshire. 


A Dutch Community by I. Gadourek. Pp. xvi+555. Leiden: 
H. E. Stenfert Kroese, N.V., 1956. f.25.50. 


Since 1945 sociology in Holland has changed from social 
description to social analysis with an emphasis on the empirical 
testing of hypotheses derived from social theory. Given this develop- 
ment this comprehensive investigation of a bulb-growing village, 
Sassenheim, falls naturally into three parts: (1) Description from 
available sources: (2) Collection of new material by interview: (3) 
Analysis and Interpretation 

Mr. Gadourek analyses an immense amount of data with a 
sophisticated awareness of his theoretical standpoints and with 
constant reference to comparable findings elsewhere in the Nether- 
lands. English readers will find it an excellent example of how to 
study the structure and functioning of a rural community. 


University of Oxford. Joun Mocey. 
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